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MMED IATELY after kalter 


Suffolk, Norfolk, and ſeveral. 
other counties, und on the ſe- 
cond day of June arrived at 
Berwick, where the prelates and l 
of hoth kingdoms were aſſembled, witly - 
the er appointed to examine the 
claims of the cee enen to the 3 
_ _ throne. © 2 
At the firſt meeting of the aſſembly the 
Bann of 9 and de- 


Edward made a progreſs through 
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manded the crown for their maſter as 


beir to his own daughter Margaret the 


late queen; and his claim was admitted 
among thoſe of the other candidates, af- 
ter the envoys had, in their king's name, 
recognized Edward's right of ſuperiority 


over Scotland. Ty 


The king confidering that the diſcuſ- 


on of ſo many claims at once, would ne- 
ceſſarily be attended with endleſs diſputes 


and diſquiſitions, and prevent the matter 


from being brought to a ſpeedy conclu- 
' ſion, propoſed that they ſhould begin with 

the pretenſions of Brus and Baliol, with- _ 
out prejudice to the other competitors, 


which ſhould be afterwards examined; but 


as the commiſſioners could not agree about 


the laws and cuſtoms by which they ſhould 


decide the controverſy, Edward adjourned 
the afſembly to the fourteenth day of Oc- 
tober, when it was unanimouſly refolved 
that they ſhould determine the queſtion by 
the laws and cuſtoms pevailing in the king's 
dominions; and that the kingdom of Scot- 


land ſhould be conſidered as an indiviſible 


ef. 


Then Brus and Baliol were deſired to 


produce whatever they had to urge in de- 
fence of their reſpective claims, which they 


now. endeavoured to ſupport by various 


arguments and allegations. Theſe being 


fully 


Wo Bann >  73þ 
ba fully conſidered, Edward reduced the whol 
controverſy to the following queſtion ; whe- 
ther the grandſon of the *1deſt, or the ſon 
of the ſecond. daughter, ought to be pre- 
ferred ? To this the commiſhoners unani- 
 mouſly- replied, that the preference was due 
wt | to the former, | ou 
I In conſequence of this deciſion, Edward 
| pronounced the claim of Robert de Brus 
5 to be defective; and then deſired them to 
5. examine the pretenſions of the other com- 
petitors, who were now aſked if they had 
any thing further to ſay in behalf of their ſe - 
veral claims. John Haſtings pretended that 
Scotland as a fief was diviſible, and there- 
fore ought to be ſhared among the three 
deſcendants of David earl of Huntington, 
1 whoſe youngeſt daughter was his mother. 
In this propoſal he was joined by Robert de 
Brus, who being balked in his attempt upon 
the whole kingdom, now put in his claim for 
a third part of it, as ſon and heir of Da- 
vid's ſecond daughter. 125 I: 
Edward again put the following queſtion 
to the commiſſioners ; whether or not 
Scotland was an indiviſible fief ? and they 
anſwering in the affirmative, he adjourned 
the aſſembly to the ſeventeenth day of the 
month, when all the other competitors 
having withdrawn the. claims, he pro- 
| nounced that John Haſtings and Robert de 
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6 The Hiforyof EnGLanD, 
Brus had no right to any ſhare of the 
kingdom of Scotland, inaſmuch as it could 
deine... 5 
Zaliol being now e the only candidate 
Was declared king of Scotland, though _ 
Edward reſerved to himſelf and his ſur- 
ceſſors the right of aſſerting their own pre- 
tenfions, whenever they ſhould think proper. 
Orders were immediately diſpatched to the 
'guardians of the kingdom, and the go- 
vernours of caſtles to deliver them into 
the hands of Baliol, who ſwore fealty to 
Edward, acknowledging his ſuperiority o- 
ver. Scotland in the moſt expreſs and ſub- 
„„ , = 
Soon after he was crowned at Scone” 
with the uſual formalities; and all the no- 
blemen of Scotland took the oath. of al- 
legiance to him, except Robert de Brus, 
who, piqued at his late diſappointment, 
abſented himſelf from this ſolemnity; then 
he repaired to "Newcaſtle upon Tyne, 
where he did homage to Edward in ſuch 
a manner as ſtrongly ſhewed his abſolute 
dependance upon the Engliſh monarck. 
5 Edward was either fo fully convinced 
of his right of ſuperiority, that he thought 


. he might ſafely exerciſe it upon all occa- + 


fions, or, perhaps, conſcious of the weak 

* neſs of his title, he wanted to confirm it 
by ſome act of ſovereignty. * * 8 
o | abode, 
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abode at Newcaftle, a burgher of Berwick 
complained to him of an injury he had 
Hh received from ſome Engliſh commiſſioners 
who had - been ſent to Scotland; and he 
ordered the ' cauſe to be tried by his own 
jud es in England. ; eee e . 
The Scottiſh council, alarmed at this” 
invaſion of their privileges, ſent fome of 
| their members to remind. him of the ſo- 
. lemn promiſe he had made, that he would 
| never evoke any cauſe from the courts 
of Scotland into thoſe of England. Ed- 
ward replied, that this affair was of ſuch 
a peculiar nature, that he could not allow ? 
it to be tried before any judge but himſelf, 
inaſmuch as it did not become vaſſals to 
« Puniſh the miſdemeanours of thoſe who 
repreſented the perſon of their ſovereign. 
Mean while, to prevent the like com- 
plaints for rhe future, he ſent a declara- 
tion to the Scottiſh council, importing, 
that if, during the vacahey of their throne, 
j he had made ſome. temporary promiſes, 
be had taken care to perform them with 
| the utmoſt punRuality ; but that now they 
= had a king of their own, he did not 
7 mean to confinę himſelf to fuch reſtric- 
. tiens, nor relinquiſh his right of hearin 
and deciding all affairs that concerned 
-- FE hats kingdom at any time and place he 
1 ſnould think proper. or. 
oi 0 
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He repeated the ſame declaration at his 
own court in. preſence of Baliol and ma- 
ny noblemen of both nations, adding, 
that he would ſend for the king of Scot- 
land ir to England, as often as he ſhould 
judge his preſence neceſſary or expedient. 


Theſe words he ſpoke with ſo much warmth 
and with ſuch a reſolute and determined | 


air, that Baliol, being entirely in his pow- 
er, was afraid to make any reply, or ex- 
poſtulate with him on the ſubjet. 
- But this -ſhadow of a king was ſoon 
obliged to ſubmit to another mortifica- 
tion ; for, in a few days, Edward com- 

pelled him to renounce, by letters patent, 
_ for himſelf and his ſucceſſors, all promiſes, 
grants, and ratifications made by the king 
of England, during the vacancy of the 
. Scottiſh throne ;; and to approve of what- 
ever he had done in that period. In re- 
turn, however, for this conceſſion, he re- 
linquiſhed by a public writing, all other 


night but that of, homage to the kingdom 


of Scotland; as well as all claim to the 


poſing of them in . B 

It was not long before Edward gave 
a freſh proof of the reſolution he had 
formed to exerciſe his ſovereignty over 
Scotland in the moſt full and extenſive 
manner. A merchant of Gaſcony havin 
. 7 3... 
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_ preſented a memorial, in which he com- 
plained that the new king of Scotland 
refuſed to pay him a certain ſum of 
money due to him by his predeceſſor 


Alexander, Edward ſummoned Baliol to 
appear in perſon, and anſwer the charge of 
the plaintiff before his caurt at Weſtminſter, 


In about eight days after, he ſent Ba- 


liol another ſummons, in conſequence of a 


petition he had recelved from Macduff 


earl of Fife, who had been impriſoned . 
for ſeizing ſome lands unjuſtly, and now 
appealed to the King of England for redreſs. 


In the month of June he received a third 
citation upon the following occaſion; while 
Edward refided at Newcaſtle, he had or- 


0 dered Walter de Huntercombe, governour 
of the Iſle of Man, to put Baliol in poſſeſ- 


ſion of that iſland, and theſe orders were 
accordingly executed. Soon after, a lady 


named Auſtriga, claimed poſſeſſion of 


of the iſland as heir at law; and her preten- 
ſions being rejected at the Scottiſh court, ſhe 
had recourſe to the king of England, who 


now ſummoned Baliol to appear before him, 


and even ordered tke ſheriff of Northum- 
berland to notify the ſummons before wit- 
neſſes. „ | 1 


In a few months after, he it a fourth | 


time cited: David, king of Scotland, had 


formerly granted to the monaſtery of Read. 


ing, 


Wo 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
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ing, in England, a priory which held of 
the biſhoprie of St. Andrew's. This priorx 
was aſterwards alienated by the abbat of 
Reading, in favour of the ſee to which it 


CC 
me at 


bad belonged 3 but a ſdcceeding. abbot, al- 


| ledging that the alienation had been made 


ithout the conſent of the monks, preſent- 


ed a petition to the king, :defiring it might © 
be reſtored. The biſhop being informed of 
_ this application, appealed to the pope, and 
his appeal was admitted at the court of 
Scotland. The abbot complained of this 
ſtep taken by the Scottiſh monarch, who 


accordingly was ſummoned to appear before 


Edward fifteen days after Martinmas. 


In the courſe of the following year, he 


received a freſh citation to repair to Lon- 

don, and anſwer to a charge brought a 

. Fgainſt him by the biſhop of Durham, to 
whom he had refuſed to deliver up the 


caſtles of Had ington and Berwick.*. “. 
From ſuch a number of citations upon 
the moſt flight and frivolous occaſions, 


8 ay the bare complaints of individuals, 


10] plainly perceived that Edward in- 


© tended to treat him rather as a. flave than 


a vaſſal; but as he was unable, at pre- 
ſent, to throw off the yoke, and recover 


his independence, he was obliged to obey | 
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een 
theſe orders, add anfaer to the erimes that 
were laid to his charge. 11 
Buchanan pretends chat it was by meer 
accident that Baliol happened to be pre- 
ſent at the Engliſh court, when the earl of 
Fife- preferred his complaints againſt him; 
but other hiſtorians affirm, that he came 
thither in obedience to the ſummons be 
had received from Edward. . 
he that as it will, certain it is he appear 
ed in that auguſt court, and was forced 
to undergo the moſt diſagreeable mortifi- 
n 
When he was accuſed of having anjuſt- ; 
85 ly imprifoned the earl of Fife, he begged 
leave to anſwer by. proxy; but that fa- 
vour was refuſed" him, and he ſtood at 
the bar as a private ſubject. He then al- 
ledged, that as the affair for which he was 
now called to an account concerned the ho- 
nour of his crown, he could not give an an- 
ſwer until he ſhould have conſulted his 
; ſubjecis; bat this plea was over- ruled, 
and the parliament defired that three of 
huis ſtrongeſt caſtles ſhould be ſeized by. 
the king, and kept until he ſhould make 
{ full . ample reparation to the plaintiff. 
Baliol, reduced to this dilemma, was 
9 5 obliged to acknowledge the ſovereignty of 
Edward over Scotland, and petit for | 
time to conſult his o. n - Prgaatend.: His 
EE requeſt 
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12 The Hiſtory of EncLanD. 
requeſt was granted, and a day being fixed. 
for his appearance, he returned to his own- 


country, glowing with reſentment at the 


indignity that had been offered to his cha- 
rater, and reſolved to embrace the firſt 
5.4 20g r5 of recovering the liberty and 
independence of his kingdom; which, he 
imagined, he ſhould be able to accom- 
pub with the greater eaſe, as a rupture 
1d lately happened between France and 

NS > 39535 En, oh tron oro 
This was occaſioned. by a trifling quar-: - 
rel between a few mariners of each na- 

tion, which . furniſhed Philip with a pre- 
text for ſummoning Edward to the French 

court, to anſwer for the hoſtilities which 
the Engliſh had committed againſt his 

ſubjects. Edward, afraid of an approach- 

ing war, which, at preſent, he was ex- 

tremely deſirous to avoid, ſent John de St. 

John to ſecure the dutchy of Guienne; 
and, at the ſame time, diſpatched his bro- 
ther Edmund, earl of Lancaſter, to Paris, 
to try if he could poſſibly accommodate. 
the difference in an amicable manner. 
A private treaty was accordingly con- 
cluded for a marriage between Edward 


and Margaret of France, daughter of the 


late king Philip the Hardy. 1 
; By the articles of this contract it was 5 

provided, that if there ſhould be a fon <4 
* 25 | this 


WARD 1 1g 
this marriage, he ſhould, after his father's 
death, enjoy Guienne for himſelf and the 
heirs of his body; and if he ſhould die 
without iffue, or upon the extinction of 
his race, whenever that ſhould happen, 
the country ſhould revert to the crown of 
England. FVV 
As it was impoſlible to perform theſe arti- 
cles without giving a new feofment of the 
dautchy to Edwar for life, and for the 

uſes ſpeciſied after his deceaſe, it was ne- 
ceſſary that Philip ſhould have ſeiſin of 
the whole proyince, in order to quali- 
fy him for beſtowing that feoſment. The 
contract of marriage being ratified and 
confirmed by Edward, and Philip having 


romiſed, in the moſt ſolemn manner, that 


be would faithfully adhere to all the ſti- 
pulations contalyed in the agreement, the 


earl of Lancafter ſent orders to the go- 


vernours of Guienne to put him in poſ- 


ſeſſion of the whole dutchy ; and theſe or- ; 


ders were immediately. carried into exe- 
cution. WE e ee n 
After it had continued forty days in his 
cuſtody, he was required to make reſti- 
tution, and give feofment together with 
a ſafe- conduct for Edward that he yo. 
come over and complete the marriage; but 
Philip refuſed to perform any one article 
of the treaty; and though the citation 
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lip, was ſo far from obeying his 
that he preſently renounced the homage ge 
had formerly paid him, and reſolved to re- 
cover, by force of arms, the territories of 
which he had been deprived in ſuch a baſe 
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14 The Hiſtory of Exel Axpo. 
which was ſent to Edward had been formal- 


ly revoked, he was nevertheleſs commanded 
to anſwer perſonally in the court of France, 
and upon his non-appearance was declared 


contumacious, and judgment given againſt 


did not think proper to put the ſentence in 
execution; but, on the nineteenth of May, 
he iſſued another ſummons, requiring Ed- 
ward to appear at Paris in three weeks after 


- Chriſtmas. 


Edward, enraged at the eachery of Phi- 


ummons, 


and diſhonourable manner. With this view 


be formed alliances with his own ſons- in- 


law, Henry count of Barre, and John duke 


of Brabant; Amadeus count of Savoy; A- 
dolphus of Naſſau, king of the Romans; 
the archbiſhop of Cologne; the counts of 
Guelderland and Catzenellenbogen, and 
| ſome noblemen of Burgundy, who promiſed 


to invade thoſe provinces of France that lay 


neareſt to their dominions; while Guy, 
count of Flanders, engaged to make a di- 
verſion on that ſide; and he himſelf began 


bim by default. Philip, however, conſci- & 
ous of the (irregularity of his proceedings, 


7 


| 


+ EpwanDd I. 13 
to equip a fleet for the tranſportation of his 
forces. | | x e | | = 
In order to enable him to defray the ex- 

pences that muſt neceſſarily attend ſuch a 
powerful armament, the merchants of Eng- 
land and Ireland agreed to an additional 

duty upon all the merehandize that ſhould 
be exported during the continuance of the 
war; the prelates and clergy indulged him 
with a moiety of all their revenues for one 
year; the parliament granted an aid, a- 
mounting to a tenth of all their effects; 
and the king ifſued commiſſions for levy- 
ing a ſixth part of moveables in all the 
eines, boroughs, and towns of the royal de · 
meſnes. , © Re Bowes JG RO 9D 

But all theſe meaſures, however well con- 

certed, were rendered ineffectual by a num- 
ber of untoward circumſtances. John duke 

of Brabant was killed by the ſtroke of a 

lance,-at a tournament in his own court; 
the noblemen of Burgundy were prevented 
from making the intended invaſion, by 

Humbert, dauphin of the Viennois, who 

had engaged in the ſervice of Philip; 
he received no aſſiſtance from his German 
allies, though moſt of them had been gra- 

tihed with conſiderable ſums of money; 

Guy, count of Flanders, was ſummoned to 
Paris on an appeal - the parliament, wy 
ä 2 15 
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his 1 taken into cuſtody; ſeveral thou- 


ſand priſoners, 1 of robbers, and 
other criminals, who had 


been pardoned by 
Ed ward, on condition of ſerving: in this 


expedition, deſerted before their embarka- 
tion; and his paſſage was interrupted by 
- Contrary winds, from Midſummer to the 
beginning of September, when his atten- 


tion was diverted to objects of a more im- 
mediate concern, and a more domeſtic na- 
ture. . | PET Ins 13 
The Welch, though loaded with no 

greater taxes than what were impoſed upon 
the Engliſh, conſidered even theſe as an in- 
tolerable grievance; and hearing that Ed- 


ward was upon the point of embarking for 
the Continent, where he would probably be 


detained a conſiderable time, they thought 


this a proper opportunity. to ſhake off the 


Engliſh yoke, and attempt the recovery of 


their liberties. Accordingly the king's com- 
miſſioners had no ſooner begun to levy a 
fifteenth, which had been lately granted, 
than they flew to their arms, and, ſeizing 


Roger de Puleſton, and ſeveral other offi- 
cers, hanged them outright, without form 
r FER $3 


This diſturbance was conſidered at firſt as 
no more than a ſudden eruption of popular 
fury, but it ſoon encreaſed to ſuch a degree 


that 


Us 
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that the rebels over-ran the whole country, 
and murdered all the ene Who * in 
their way. | 
Theſe e were headed, in South- 
Wales, by one Morgan; in Weſt- Wales, 
by Maelgun Vaughan; and in North- 
Wales, by Madoc, a 1 relation of their 
late prince Llewellyn. Morgan bein . 
ed by the moſt wah}: of the nei p, — 
ing barons, drove the earl of S 
out of the country; Maelgun ravaged the 
counties of Cardigan and Pembroke; and 
Madoc, ring the advantage of a fair in 
Caernarvon, 
caſtle, and afterwards made himſelf maſter 
of Snowdun and Angleſey. | 
Edward, appriſed of theſe hoſtilities, ſent 
the earls of ncaſter and Lincoln, with a 
good body of forces, to ſuppreſs the rebels; 
ut, when they had advanced as far as 


urpriſed the town, took the 


Denbigh, they were attacked by the Welch, 65 


and entirely defeated. 
I be king, afraid of loſing the only. con- 4 
queſt he had ever made, reſolved to march 
_ againſt the enemy in perſon ; and his pre- 
ſence produced an immediate change in the 
face of affairs. The Welch, though they 
| fought with ſurprizing bravery, were worſt- 
ed in ſeveral engagements, and compelled 


"4% wo, retire to the mountains of Snowdun, | 
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his "uo taken into cuſtody ;- ſeveral thon- 
ſand priſoners, conſiſting of robbers, and 
other criminals, who wal Foo pardoned'by 
Edward, on . condition of ſerving: in this 
expedition, deſerted before their embarka- 
tion; and his paſſage was interrupted by 
- contrary winds, from Midſummer to the 
beginning of September, when his atten- 
tion was diverted to objects of a more im- 
mediate concern, and a more domeſtic na- 
| "a; ; 4 v7 ee TRE? 
* The Welch, though loaded with no 
greater taxes than what were impoſed upon 
the Engliſh, conſidered even theſe as an in- 
tolerable grievance; and hearing that Ed- 
I; ward was upon the point of embarking for 
1 the Continent, where he would probably be 
dletained a conſiderable. time, they thought 
17 this a proper opportunity to ſhake off the 
1]; * Engliſh yoke, and attempt the recovery of 
their liberties. Accordingly the king's com- 
miſſioners had no ſooner begun to levy a | 
fifteenth, which had been lately granted, 
than they flew to their arms, and, ſeizing ff 
Roger de Puleſton, and ſeveral other offi- | 
cers, hanged them outright, without form 
1 1 Ibis diſturbance was conſidered at firſt as 
no more than a ſudden eruption of popular 
fury, but it ſoon encreaſed to ſuch a degree 
| 4 | | By Tata that 
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chat the rebels over-ran the whole country, | 
and murdered all the 1 WhO fell in 
their way. 5 
, Theſe revolters were headed, in South- 
Wales, by one Morgan; in Weſt-Wales, 
by Maelgun Vaughan; and in North- 
Wales, by Madoc, a near relation of their 
late prince Llewellyn. Morgan bein r- 0 
ed by the moſt powerſul of the nei Ae 
ing barons, drove the earl of Glouceſter 
out of the country; Maelgun ravaged the 
counties of Cardigan and Pembroke; and 
Madoc, taking the advantage of a fair in 
Caernarvon, ee! the town, took the 
caſtle, and afterwards made himſelf maſter 
of Snowdun and Angleſey. | 
Edward, appriſed of theſe hoſlilities, ſent 
the earls of Lancaſter and Lincoln, with a 
good body of forces, to ſuppreſs the rebels; 
but, when they had advanced as far as 
Denbigh, they were attacked by the Welch, 
and entirely defeated. 
I be king, afraid of loſing the only con- 
queſt he had ever made, reſolved to march 
againſt the enemy in perſon; and his pre- 
ſence produced an immediate change in the 
face of affairs. The Welch, though they 
fought with ſurprizing bravery, were worſt⸗ 
ed in ſeveral engagements, and compelled 
% t retire to the mountains of Snowdun, 
4 Waiter 


18 The Hiſtory of EncLand. 
whither they were inſtantly purſued by Ed- 
ward, in the depth of winter.“ 

Madoc, flying before the king, returned | 
to the Marches, where he gained ſome pe 
advantages ; but at laſt, being routed wit 4 


the loſs of the beſt part of his forces, on the 


hills near Caurs-caſtle, he ſubmitted to Ed- 
ward, and was ſent priſoner to the Tower 
of London. Moſt of the Welch barons, 
ſeeing no other means of ſaving themſelves 


from utter deſtruction, followed his enam- 


e, and were committed to cloſe cuſt 
in different caſtles, The reſt of the rebe 
were indulged with a pardon ; but Edward 


ſwore, that, if ever they ſhould preſume to 


| raiſe another rebellion, he would ode and 
5 be whole race without mercy. 


He continued, for ſome time longer, in 
the country, until. he had rebuilt. the caſtle 
of Beanmaris, cut down the woods in the 


inland parts, and erected ſome fortreſſes on 


N the fea-coaſt; and then returned to London, | 


About: the latter end of July. 


Morgan was ſtill in arms in che county of p 


Glamorgan, which he held of the earl of 
Glouceſter, who, by his haughty and over- 
bearing behaviour, had rendered himſelf fo 
odious to the natives, that they refuſed fo 
own his ſoperiority, though they offered to 


e 0 
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ſubmit, if they might be Allowed to hold 
their lands immediately of the crown of 
England. They were accordingly gratified 
in this particular, laid down their arms, 
ſwore fealty to the king, and gave r 
for their * behaviour. 
Edward, when he engaged in the Welck 
expedition, had ſent a body of forces to 
Guienne, under the command of his ne- 
phew, John de Bretagne earl of Rich- 
mond, John de St. John formerly ſeneſ- 
_ chal of that province, Robert de Tibetor, 
and other experienced officers. 

After having been detained at Dartmouth, 


by contrary winds, from Michaelmas to the 


end of October, they at laſt arrived at the 
mouth of the Garonne, and, failing up the 
river, were readily admitted into Blaye and 


Bourg, paſſed by Bourdeaux poſſeſſed by 


the conſtable de Nefle, and landed at 
Rions, the inhabitants of which, as well as 
thoſe of St. Macaire, opened their | pot to 
the Engliſh. | 

Being thus become maſters of the Ga- 
ronne, both above and below Bourdeaux, 
they were at once enabled to ſtraiten that 
city, and extend their quarters along the 
Dordogne, as far as St. Emilion and Ber- 
gerac, where they were joined by almoſt all 


1 | 


au ==y 


* 


John de St. John, at the head of a ſtrong 


body of troops, reduced Bayonne, Sordes, 
and feveral other towns, and caſtles > and 


his party being daily reinforced. by great 


numbers of Gaſcons, who flocked to his 


ſtandard, he advanced to St. Sever, which 
he took on the ſeventh day of April. 
By this time Charles, count de Valois, 


brother to the French king, had marched 


into the heart of the country, at the head of 
a numerous army; and, after taking Po- 


denſac, laid fiege to Rions, which was 
defended by John de Bretagne and Robert 
de Tibetot, with a ſtrong garriſon; but, 
notwithſtanding this circumſtance, they re- 
ſolved to abandon the place; and the citi- 
zens were ſo incenſed at their intention of 
leaving them to the mercy of the enemy, 
that they raiſed, an inſurrection. Charles 
giving the aſſault in the midſt of this con- 

: 2 entered . the place withont oppoſi- 
© tion, and, among other priſoners, took a 


good number of Engliſh knights, who had 


not time to get on board of the ſhipping. Þ _ 
From thence Charles advanced to St. See: 
ver,; and John de St. John, unable to op- 


poſe him in the field, retired to Bayonne, 


after having ſecured the place with a ſtrong | 
de 


Fe, under the command of Hugh de 
ere. This nobleman defended the place 
wich the moſt undaunted courage and reſo- 
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lation; and repulſed the French in ſo many 
aſſaults, that their army was reduced to the 


ö 


moſt wretched condition; but, at length, 
his. proviſions being entirely exhauſted, he 


was obliged to ſurrender, after having ob- 
tained a promiſe of indemnity for the in- 


habitants, and hberty for the garriſon to 
march out with their baggage, horſes, arms, 


and all the honours of war. ES 
The French had ſuffered ſo ſeverely in 


the ſiege of this place, that they were alto- 
gether. unfit for any other enterpriſe of im- 


portance during the remaining part of the 


e and accordingly Charles, hav- 


ing left a ſtrong garriſon in the town, re- 
turned to France with the ſhattered remains 
of his army; but, as it will always be found 


impoſſible to defend a large city when the 


inhabitants are diſaffected, he had no ſooner 
retired, than St. Sever was re-taken by the a 


— ³ꝛ˙A¹·ꝛm; ²ĩ : 
But if the French were unſucceſsful by 

land, they were almoſt entirely ruined at 
| ſea, The fleet of the Cinque-Ports ſcoured 


the channel, and diſtreſſed their trade in 
ſuch a manner that there was hardly a ſingle 
ſhip of that nation, which would venture to 
quit their harbours. | it 


At the ſame time Edward fitted out a 


fleet of his own ſhips ; and, dividing it into 


/ three ſquadrons, gave the command of _ 
| OBE. a hs | 4,97” 0h 
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of them to John Boutetourt, whom he ap- 


inted admiral from the month of the 
hames to the north of England; the ſe- 


cCond, joined to the fleet of the Cinque» 
Ports, was entruſted to William de Leyburn, 


who had the charge of the coaſt from that 
river ſouth to Portſmouth 3 and the third 
was committed to the care of an Iriſh na- 
bleman, who commanded in the weſt; and 


had power over all the ſhips that belonged 
to Ireland, Of all theſe diviſions, the firſt 


did the greateſt execution ; making deſcents 
upon the coaſt of Normandy, where they 


| burned Cherbourg and ſome other places, 
and ravaged the adjacent country. 1 


* + 


In order to revenge theſe inſults, Philip | 


85 e a fleet of three hundred ſhips, 


ich, under the command of Matthew dle 
Montmorency and John de Harcourt, in- 
feſted the Engliſh coaſts, and even ſurpriſed _ 
Dover; but this was a conqueſt which they. 
were not long able to maintain; the militia 


of the country ruſhed in upon them in ſuch 
numbers, and attacked them with ſuch fury 
and impetuoſity, that, after ſetting ſire to 
the town, they were obliged to retire to 


their ſhips, with the loſs of more than ſive 


thouſand men. 5 


* The intention of the French king, was 
to get poſſeſſion of ſome place on the coaſt 


that lay convenient for the debarkation f 


troops, 


= 


FP 
troops, as he had already formed à de- 
figh of invading England with a powerful 
army. TT 7 n 20" NA 2 n * 
Wich this view de bad engaged in a 
league offenſive and defenſive with Baliol 
king of Scotland, to be cemented by a mar- 
riage between Edward, ſon to that prince, 
ws Jane, daughter of Charles de Valois. 
At the fame time he had contracted with 
Eric, king of Norway, for two hundred 
gallies, half that number of tranſports, and 
fifty thouſand land-forces, for which he was 


to pay an annual ſubfidy of thirty thouſand © 


pounds; but whether Philip was unable to 
remit the ſtipulated ſum, or Eric could not 
farniſh the troops he had promiſed, this 
treaty was never carried into execution. 
He had likewiſe enga ed an Engliſh 
knight, named Thomas e 
had been taken in Rions, to raiſe an inſur- 
rection in Glamorganſhire ; that, while the 


urbeville, who 


| kingdom was involved in civil diſcord and 


diſſenſion, he might land his troops with 
er facility. . 
This man, on his arrival in England, 
pretended that he had eſcaped from a 
rench priſon; and, applying to the mini- 
ſtry, undertook to diſcover the ſecret de- 
ſigns of the enemy. On the ſtrength of 
theſe promiſes, he was admitted to ſeveral 
private conferences. with Edward and his 
N IT as. | EE) council, 
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council, of which he made no other uſe 
3 than to inform Philip of every particular 
1 that could facilitate the execution of his 
project; but, in the midſt of this villainous 
correſpondence, he was happily detected, 
by means of his ſecretary, and condemned 
. to ſuffer the death of a traitor, rr. 
' _  _ The king being now fully appriſed of the 
de eſigns of Philip, reſolved to provide a- 
gainſt the impending danger, and, with this 
view, convoked a parliament, to which the 
cities and boroughs were ordered by writs 
to ſend repreſentatives, a privilege which 
ay had never enjoyed before this pe- 
! „» r 159857 
In this aſſembly he demanded a ſupply 
for proſecuting the war againſt France; 
and ; accordingly the military tenants grant- 
ed an eleventh of their rents, the boroughs 
_ a ſeventh of their movables, and the clergy 
A tenth of their revenues. 
The pope had interpoſed his good offices 
for effeCting a peace, or at leaſt a truce, .be- . i 
| tween the two nations; and two cardinals 
had arrived in England, with propoſals for 
an accommodation, to which; however, Ed- 
ward would not agree without the conſent 
of his allies on the Continent : nevertheleſs 
| he ſent ambaſſadors to Cambray, to afliſt at 
| the conferences which were begun under the 
mediation of the legates, who exerted * 
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utmoſt efforts, in order to reconcile the con- 
tending parties; but all their endeayours 
proved ineffectul. Yeats 
Edward, who had little hopes of the ſuc- 
ceſs: of this negociation, fitted out a fleet of 
three hundred and fifty-two ſail, for tranſ- 
porting an army of ſeven thouſand foot and 
a body of horſe, led by twenty-ſix -ban- 
nerets, under the command of his brother 
Edmund earl of Lancaſter, and Henry de 
Lacey earl of Lincoln. 5 


* 


Setting ſail from Plymouth, about the 
middle of January, * they landed in the 
beginning of March at Blaye and, Bourg, 
on the river Garonne, where, being ſoon 
joined by a number of Gaſcons, they made 
themſelves maſters of Caſtillon, PEſparre, 
and ſeveral. other caſtles, and at laſt en- 
camped . within a league of Bourdeaux, 
which was ſtill in the poſſeſſion of the 


Towards the latter end of March, the 
= "vary made a general fally, in hopes of 
ſurprizing the Engliſh, who, immediately 
taking the alarm, and decoying. the enemy, 
by a 2 ned retreat, to a conſiderable di. 
ſtance, ſuddenly wheeled about and attack - 
ed them with ſuch fury and impetuoſity, 
- that, after having killed about two thou - 


* A, b. 1296, 
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ſand of them on the ſpot, they purſued” the 
| reſt to the gates of Bourdeaux. ' 
But, notwithſtanding this advantage, Ed- 
mund, conſcious of his own'inability to re- 
duce the place by a regular fiege, withdrew 
his forces from that neighbourhood,” and, 
after having ſubdued Langon, and recover- 
ed St. Macaire, advanced to Bayonne, where 
about the middle of May he died of a lin- 
gering diſtemper. Upon his death the earl 
of Lincoln ſucceeded to the command of 


the army, which, during the remaining 
part of the campaign, was chief] employed 


in petty ſkirmiſhes and flight 15 we; 
r 
Ddfean while Edward had received infor- ' | 


without performing any action 


mation of the treaty lately concluded be- 


tween Philip and Baliol, the laſt of whom 
- had, by the intereſt of his ally, obtained 
from pope Celeſtine an abſolution from the 


dach of fealty he had taken to the Engliſh 
wen en PASS 3 5 6 ROOIRY 


The king had, at the very commence-⸗ 


ment of the war with France, required Ba- 
liol, together with Robert de Brus and the 
earls of Marche and Buckan, to ſend him 


ſuccours, as vaſſals to the crown of England, 
in which kingdom they were all poſſeſſed of 


eſtutes; but no regard was paid to theſe 


orders, 


y 
f 
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8 PAT WY nor. did Baliol, though ſummoned, 
| qrrend the Engliſh parliament. | 

_ * -He then commanded Baliol to put binn i in 
zoſſeſlion of the caſtles of Berwick, Rox- 
ingh, and ſedburg, as a ſecurity for his 
peaceable behaviour during the continuance 
of the French war; but this Cemnng | Was 
flatly rejected. 


Deſirous, however, as he was of being hy 


fully certified of the intentions of the Scot- 
_ tiſh king, he ſummoned him and his nobi- 
ty to attend a parliament which was con- 
voked at Newcaſtle upon Tyne; but they 
neither obeyed the ſummons, nor ſent my 
excuſe for their non-attendance. _ 

Edward convinced, from -all theſe con- 
curring circumſtances, of the hoſtile deſigns 
of Baliol, reſolved to attack him before he 
ſhould have time to put his kingdom in a 
. poſture of defence. With this view he com- 
manded his military tenants to meet him at 
Newcaſtle, with horſe and arms, and diſ- 
22 orders into Wales and Ireland, to 

evy forces for the ſame purpoſe. 

Mean while Baliol, being determined 
upon an open rupture, ſent a * to Ed- 
Ward, in which he complained of the man 
injuries he had bee at his hands, and 


renounced his homage . bealty 8 to che N 
Cc 2 | At 


1 88 crown. 
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At the ſame time, Robert de Ros, lord 


of Werk, revolted to the enemy; but vis 


caſtle was ſecured by his hrother Wilham, 

for the uſe oß the king of Engand. 
William, being apprehenhve of a five; 

which, in his — condition, he would 


have been little able to ſtand, applied to 
Edward for a ſmall body of troops to rein- 

force his garriſon, and a thouſand men 
were ee detached for that purpoſe; 

but theſe were attacked in their march by 


Robert de Ros, at the head of a party of 
Scottiſh forces, and entirely defeated. 
Edward being informed of this act of 


hoſtility, advanced with his whole army, 
amounting to upwards of thirty-five thou- 
ſand men, and encamped at Werk, from 


whence he propoſed to invade Scotland ny 


the Eaſter- holidays. 


Mean While an army of Scots, conſiſting 


of four | thouſand foot and five hundred 
. _ horſe,” under the command of the earls of 


Buchan, Monteith, Strathern, Lennox, and 


| - ſeveral other noblemen, entered England, 
where, after having ravaged the country, 
and attempted in vain to reduce Carliſle, 
they returned into Scotland, in order to 


make head againſt the Engliſh monarch. . 
Edward, croſſing the Tweed at Cold- 


I fiream on the twenty-eighth day of March, 


laid fiege to the town of * 1 . 
"= 


# 


%%% I . 3 +5 
the fleet of the Cinque-Ports failing up - 
the river with too little caution, were ſad. : \ 
denly attacked by the enemy, and after 
a a deſperate engagement, were obliged to 
retire with the loſs of three of their ſhips, 
which were ſet on fire. The king obſerv- 
ing the ſmoke of the burning veſfels, or- 
däered the aſſault to be given; and the 
Scots were ſo e, at the intrepi- 
dity of the beſiegers, that they threw down 
their arms, in conſequence of which the 
Engliſh entered the place without oppoſi- 
tion, and maſſacred above ſeven thouſand 
men women and children 
Edward having thus made himſelf maſ- 
ter of Berwick, detached the earl of Wa- 


The Scottiſh hiſtorians alledge, that Edward 
was repulſed in ſeveral attacks, and ſucceeded alt 
laſt only by a ſtratagem; that he drew. off his 
forces as if he intended to abandon the ſiege, and 
had procured ſuch banners and enſigns as were 
commonly uſed by the Scottiſh kings and nobility ; 
that he ordered his ſoldiers to wear St. Andrew's 
croſſes in imitatiog of the Scots; that then teturn- 
Ing ſuddenly,” he ſent before him a party of the 
'Buffian faction, to acquaint their countrymen” that 
King John was coming to their - affiſtance With a 
numerous army; and that the inhabitants and garri- 
ſon, believing the information, ran out in grouds 
to meet their ſovereign, but their retreat heing cut 
*off by a "detachment, ' the Engliſh ſeized the Bates, 
and entered the town without oppoſition,.” Aber- 
<ramby, | © EY 
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renne, with a ſtrong body of forces to be- 


ſiege the caſtle of Dunbar, which had been 

delivered. into the hands of Baliol by the 
ountels of Marche, who, though her huſ, 

[ts was in the ſervice of England, was 

2 — attached to the. inte on of hey | 

ear 

The arri ſon fog 3 time mad: a vi-. 

garous ence ; but at laſt being hardly 


prin by the beliegers,. they promiſed to 


urrender in three days, if they ſhould not 


be relieved within that period. On the 


third day Baliol appeared at the head of 
forty thouſand men, with an intention to 
raiſe the fiege; but the earl of Warenne 
attacked them with ſuch itreſiſtible fury, 
that the Scots were entirely routed, and 


Hed beyond the Forth, leaving all the 


ſouthern parts of the kingdom to the mer- 
ey of the Engliſh. The garriſon of Dun- 
bar being on deprived of all hopes of 
aſiftance, ſurrendered at diſcretion; and 


their example was ſoon followed by the 


caſes of Jedbyr h and Roxburgh r 
| this time Edward having A tba & 
Teinforcement- of five and forty thouſand 
men from Wales and Ireland, directed his 

march northward, and, after having re. 
5 the caſtles of Edinburgh and Stir 

— at Fore without meetip with 
ap oppalitian. ing un- 
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able to check the progreſs of *he Engliſh 
arms, reſolved to make his ſubmiſhon 3; 
and this he did in the church-yard of a2 
place called Strickathroe, where he 2 
ed meanly mounted upon a 
with a White rod in his hand 2 Ed» 
ward, who received him wich 'the' _ 
_ _ hes 
He then acknowled ed TY error in has 
ing made a league with the king of France 
againſt his liege lord, whom he now en- 
treated to forgive him for his folly ; and 
renounced his French alliance in the name 
of himſelf, his fon Edward, and all the 
ſubjects of Scotland, _ 
This ſubmiſbon was drawn up in u be. 
mal inſtrument, and ſigned and ſealed by 
- a the nobility who were then preſent ; 
and, in order to render the deed ftill-more 
authentic, Baliol was . to repeat it in 
the caſtle of Brechin, ere he reſigned 7 
his perſon, crown, dignity, and _ 
eftates into the hands of Edward, who ſent 
Him and his only ſon under a guard to 
England, The great ſeal of Scotland was 
nom broken, as being entirely uſeleſs ; 
and another was made with the Engliſh 
arms, and committed to the” care of \ Val- 
ter ds /Agmondeſham.  - x 
From Brechin Edward Seeed his 
| march $0: Elgin in — propoſing” to 


make 


| 
il 
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make a progreſs through all the northern 
 ſhires ; but finding the country in perſect 
oppoſition appearing, he returned to Scone, 


Kone chair on which the Scottiſn kings 
were wont to be crowned ; and this cir- 
cumſtance, however trivial, contributed more 
than all his victories to throw the Scots 


chair was univerſally believed to be the 


proof of the utter extinction of their mo- 
narchy.“ At the ſame time he cauſed all 


This fone, which was incloſed in a wooden 
monument of the victory which he obtained over the 
It had been brought out of Spain into Ireland by Simon 

Breccus, from Ireland into Argyle, and from thence to 


| Scone, from which place Edward now cauſed it to be 
_ conveyed to Weſtminſter, On it was engraved the 


& 


+ 


tranquillity, . and not the leaſt ſymptom of 


from whence he carried off the famous 


into that ſtate of deſpair and liftleſs de- 
ſpondency, which for a long time conti- 
nued to poſſeſs their minds; for the 


alladium of their government; and the 
loſs of it was conſidered as an indubitable 


the 
chair, had been placed at Scone by Kinneth II. as'a 2 


Picts, near the monaſtery of that place. The vulgar 
believed it to be the ſame that ſerved Jacob for a pillow. | 


Se A 1m ae 
Ni fallat fatum, Scoti quocunque locatum 
Invenient lapidem, regnare, tenentur ibidem. | 
Or fate's deceived, and heaven (decrees in vain, TM 
Or where they find this ſtone, the Scots ſhall reign, 
| . . 1 N g ; i ; Camad $54. 
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the records of the kingdom to be re- 
moved or deſtroyed, that the people might 
have nothing to revive the memory of their 
former independence. © iy 
Having thus made himſelf entire maſter 
of Scotland, he returned to Berwick, where 
he ſammoned the prelates, nobility, free- 
holders, with the deputies of the royal 
boroughs, and other communities of the 


| kingdom, who renounced the late confe- 


deracy with France, did homage for their 
lands, ſwore fealty to the king of Eng- 
land as their liege lord and ſovereign, 
and appended their ſeals to an authentic 
deed containing the manner and terms of 
their ſubmiſſion, | F 
Then he appointed Hugh de Creſſing- 
ham treaſurer, William de Ormeſby juſti- 


ciary, Henry de Piercy warden of Gallo. 


way, and John de Warenne earl of Sur- 
re, guardian of Scotland; and having thus 
ſecured the tranquillity of the kingdom in 
the beſt manner he could, he diſbanded 

his forces, and returned to the ſouthern 
parts of his dominions, attended by John 
. Cumin of Badenogh, and other Scottiſh 
noblemen, whom he thought proper to de- 
tain as hoſtages for the good behaviour 

of their countrymen, until the war with 
France ſhould be brought to a concluſion. 


As 


N 


4s the expences attending the Scottiſh. 
expedition, and the ſypport of the war in 
Gaſcony had entirely drained the king's 
coffers, he now convoked a parliament at 
St. Edmundſbury, where he obtained a 
large ſubſidy from the laity; but when 
he applied to the clergy for the ſame 
favour, they abſolutely refuſed to comply 
with his requeſt, alledging, that by a late 
bull of pope Boniface, they were firifly - 
forbid to grant ſupplies to princes with- _ 
out the permiſſion of his holineſs, ' and 
that all ſovereigns were prohibited from 
levying ſach ſubſidies on pain of ſubjecting 
themſelves to the higheſt cenſures of the 
church. : 75 8 1 2 1 
This bull had been procured by the 
_ Intereſt of Robert de Winchelſey, arch-/ 
biſhop, of Canterbury, with the concur- 
rence of the Engliſh clergy, in order to. 
ſcreen them from all kind of taxes. Ed» 
ward, equally ſurprized and enraged at 
this peremptory refuſal, adjourned. their 
meeting till the fourteenth of Ane 
| Hoping that when they had conſidered his 
propoſal in a more cool and deliberate 
manner, they might poſſibly come to a 
better reſolution. | 1 . 
Mean while, Florence count of Hol, 
and, Zealand, and Frieſland, having been 


# A, D, 1297. 


p by . 
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FF . 
lately murdered by his own ſubjects, was 
ſucceeded in theſe territories by his ſon 
John, who, as he had been educated. in 

he cours of England, propoſed to marry 
Flizabeth the king's daughter. The pro- 

« poſal was readily accepted, and the nup- 
rials were celebrated at Ipſwich with great 
pomp and folemnity, ©  _ 
At the ſame time Guy count of Flan- 
ders, being releaſed from his priſen in 
Paris, renewed his treaty with Edward, 

who promiſed to on him a ſubſidy of 
twenty-five thouſand pounds, in conſidera- 
tion of which Guy engaged to invade | 
France with a numerous army, and to be- 
ſtow his daughter Philippa upon prince 
r 
The other allies, whom he had fe. 
cured in his intereſt, were ſtill willing to 
perform their engagements ; but as they 

expected, in return, to be gratified with the 
Mipulated ſubſidies, which at preſent h 
was in no condition to pay, he waited 
with impatience for the next meeting of 
the clergy, from whom he hoped to re- 
ceive fath a ſupply as would tufficiently. 
anſwer all his neceſſities. 

But in this expectation he was greatly 

diſappointed ; for at their next convocati- 

on, the archbiſhop of Canterbury told the 


king's deputies” in the name of his bre- 
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thren, that they had two ſuperiors, the 
Pope and the king ; and though they were 


bound to obey both, yet they owed the 
more implicit obedience to the former. 


This was a doctrine Which Edward could | 


by no means digeſt. He plainly perceived 
that ſhould this maxim be allowed to pre- 


vail in its utmoſt extent, it muſt, end, 


at laſt, in the total ſubverſion of the civil 


government, and the utter extinction of the 
royal authority; and he therefore reſoved to 


.cruſh it in embryo, and to extort from the 


Prelates by meer force, what he could not 
obtain by more gentle means. 
With this view he ordered the wardens 
of the Cinque-Ports to allow no perſon 
to quit the kingdom without a licence 
from his majeſty ; then he cauſed a de- 
 claration to be made '3n all his courts of 
_ Juſtice, depriving the clergy of his royal 
Protection, and ſeized all their lay-fees, - 
goods and chattels 3 but this rigorous mea - 
ſure was confined to the province of Can- 


terbury, becauſe the clergy of York had 


already granted the king a fifth of their 
 Teyenues, and obtained a writ of protec- 


£10n, . IE 
The recuſants were now in a moſt 


wretched condition; their effects were 
ſeized, and their revenues 4 z they 
were rendered incapable of 


- i for 


— 
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for the recovery of the rights, they had 
loſt, - or the redreſs of the injuries they had 


poſed to ſuits, and all manner of outrages 
and indignities z not daring to; appear in 
public, without running the riſk of being 

| = lalalted by —— 40 abandoned villain, who 
ſometimes abuſed their perſons, and ſtrip- 


ped them af their money, with equal wan- 


tonneſs and impunity. | 


_ . Theſe violent meaſures made no impreſ- 7 


. ſion upon the obſtinate mind of Winchelſey: 
he ftill reſolved to execute the pope's bull, 
ich he now cauſed to be publiſhed in all 


the churches of his province, and convoked 


a ſynod of his ſuftragans at St. Paul's in 
London; but Edward iſſued a writ, by 
which they were prohibited from making 


any conſtitution to the prejudice of the 


king, his miniſters, or faithful ſubjects; 


o 
i 
> \ 
\ 
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ſuſtained, While they themſelves, were ex- 


and [ther de Engouleſme, archdeacon of 


Bath, appealed; in the king's name, to the 
pope, againſt any ſteps they might poſſibly 
take ; a precaution which, put an effectual 


ſtop to their further proceedings, 


Thus deprived of all their feds, which 


were ſolemnly confiſcated by a parliament 
. of the nobility, and precluded from all 


were at laſt obliged 


to ſue for protections; 
Vo I. XII. D ">" 


2 of relief, except from the court f 
ome, to which Gy could not apply, they 
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pity it ie Thar be himſelf was not one of 

- chants, that ſo he might have had an opp 

== hg his loyalty as well 15 his 
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but theſe they could not obtain, Without 
large fines, achgunting to much "mote than 


- hood . 


ith this e however, 


giye. 


1 


as it Was, e were forced to e e ; and. 


d to the po 
oods and 89 and ae to 4 
. f the Ja W. d, 
But all the money arifin ing from theſe cba 
[Oe 235 not 74 5 U No 14 
g's purpoſes ;. and he now Had recourſe 
1 495 07 11 equally un uſt and 6gious; 
He ſeized, and fol for his own ufe, Ster 
quantities f wool and leather, which had 
been bought up by the merchants for ex- 
portation ;* and exafted two thouſand quar- 


ters of corn; beſides other proviſions, rom 


eyery county in the kingdom, for . main- 


 renance of his troops in Gaſcopy. This ar- 
: bitrary and deſpotic meaſure, mig 1 1 . 
ſhaken the throge of a weaker ior; — tho? © 


it only genes ſome general NA pare . 


under Edward 
* however | ſubmiſſive the commons 


wines he 1 that the . were ſtill 
oſſeſſed 


* Mr. tat . ofual mien r 


. 6 


iawery and Geſpotiſm, is pleaſed to repreſent this mea- 


ſure as very'excuſable, if not entirely j 


. 1 2 


£ 
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qoſeed.of that unconquerable ſpirit of in- 
pen 


dence which had ſo often o poſed. the 
dhe Land at. n of 1 prede- 


wa 1 5 as my reſolved | to proſecute 

2 againſt France with the dtmoſt vi- 

: gour, he now convoked a . r at Sa- 
ury, 


6 in order to aſcertain the exact num · 
ber of troops which every baron ſhould fur“ 
| if for the expedition. 
intention was to make. 2 powerful di- 
verſion in Guienne by his ſabjeds, while 
he himſelf mould attack the enemy. on the 
fide of Flanders; but all the nobility dif- 
covered an extreme reluctance to 6s it 
any — * where th the king did not comman 
r 
very one SP himſelf bop going to to 
9 though be readily offere 
niſh his quota of troops Trike ſervice. Ed- | 
ward, provoked. at their excuſes, threaten- 
ed to give their lands to others, who 
2 obey his Linh with Sende ſub- 


he 1 were : highty incenſed at theſs | 
| menaces: they were' far 2 thinking * 
their lands were at the diſpofal of the 7 1 
Humphry Bohun earl we 1 22 
"conſtable of the realm, and H pod 
earl of Norfolk, great 0. 25 
plainly they were 4 5 to attend his ma- 
ee D 2 jeſty, 
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jeſty, but would not ſerve,” except "where 
e himſelf "ſhould be preſent. The mare- 
Ichal added, that he was ready to lead 
the van of the army under his ſovereigng 
according to the duties of his office, but 
would not obey any other commander, 


nor go to Guienhe, unleſs in his com- 
f pany. N ein 14 neee. ein. 


The king, enraged at this declaration, 
exclaimed with a furious tone, By the 
«« eternal God! you ſhall either go or 
« be hanged.” Norfolk replied, with e- 
qual vehemence, ** By the eternal God! 
1 will neither go nor be han ed;” and 
he and Hereford inſtantly withdrew from 
parliament, attended by a ſtrong party of 
armed followers, . and fully determined to 
maintain their privileges, and circumſcribe 
the nike prerogative within its proper 
„ %%%/ͤͤ E573 0 ED RA 
_ Accordingly, they had no ſooner reaceh-⸗ 
ed their own eftates, than they expellec 
the king's officers who were employed in 
collecting the duties on wool and leather, and 
forbade them to ſet foot upon their lands again, 
on pain of being deprived of life and limb. 
Edward had ſeen, in the reign of his 
father, ſuch repeated proofs of the cou- 
rage and refolution of the barons in de- 
fending their rights and privileges, that he 
did not chufe to hazard his reputation 


upon the iſſue of a war with his own ſub- 
jeRs ;,-befides, ſuch a quarrel at. preſent 
would” have diverted him from is favou- 
rite object of taking vengeance on the king 
of France, and fulfilling his engagements 
with his ally the court of Flanders, who 
preſſed him to come over to the Conti- 
ent with all poſſible diſpatch ; he there- 
fore thought it moſt adviſeable to conceal 
his reſentment againſt the conſtable and 
mareſchal, whom, nevertheleſs, he ſoon 
found means to turn out of their places, 
le ſummoned his nobility, - and all poſ- 
ſeſſed of twenty pounds a year, to meet 
him at London on the firſt of July, pro- 
vided with horſe and arms, in order to 
attend him to the Continent. Among o- 
thers, the earls of Hereford and Norfolle 

were commanded to appear by ſpecial 
- Hereford obeyed the order, but the mare- 
ſchal excuſed himſelf on pretence of ſickneſs, 
and deputed John de Seagrave in his' ſtead. 
In a council which was held upon this occa- 
ſion, it was unanimouſly reſolved,” that a 
proclamation ſhould be publiſhed for muſ- 
teting the forces next day at St. Paul's; 
and though this taſk properly belonged to 
the conſtable and mareſchal, they refuſed 
to perform their duty; in conſequence of 
Which, the king depriyed them of their 
8 WW 
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| petue which he beſtowed upon; E 
Berkeley, and Geoffry de Geyneville. 
»The - earls publiſhed. a Haar — 
taining| a 1 of their conduct, and 


complaining of the intolerable load Rs 


with which. the nation was burdened, the 
povetiy of the ſubject, the py 
on frauchiſes, the violation of the 

| Chara, and the ee GEKA the 
1: >Bdward, untere that "theſe com plains 
were but too well founded, — 
dient as to anſwer this memorial: hore . 
| _=_ the. taxes laid upon, the people. for 
the; ſupport: of wats, in . 5s he had 
— ,unayoidably- engaged ſor the glory 
and intereſt of the natien, and the! reco- 
very ot his juſt righes; and he. aſſured 
I in the moſt; ſolemn manner, that he 
would redreſs their grievances, and reform 
the abuſes of government, immedinteir af. 
ter bis return from abroad; 3 

he happen to die in that m- 
conjured them to preſerve their kdeliry and 
allaplaned to his ſon EdwW-ar o. 
At the ſame time, as be knew that the 
diſcontentell carla could raiſe no conſider 
able diſturbance without che coneurrence 
of che 0 „ be teak care 19 reconeile 

himſelf: to e -archbiſtiop Canterbury, 
ln and * de Ireys. he — = 

Ron mitte 
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mitted the care of the young prince and 
= . the regenc of che real 
| _ +, Wanchelſey, and ſome of his ſuffragans, 
_ defirous of eſfecting an accommodation be- 
tween the king and the diſcontented earls, 
_ propoſed | a,. conference . at Waltham, to 
Which place Hereford and Norfolk ſent 
Robert Fitz- Roger and John de Seagrave 
as their proxies, excuſing their not ap- 
pearing in perſon, as they did not think 
it conſiſtent with, their ſafety... Jo, order 
to remove this objection, they were in- 
dulged with ſafe-conducts; and à new 
- meeting; was appointed; but they neither 
came themſelves, nor ſent any meſſage. 
Edward, afraid that this rupture might 
be attended with ſome fatal couſequences, 
releaſed Ralph de Monthermer, who 
bad married Jane counteſs of ; Glouceſter, 
without the conſent of the king her ſa- 
ther. He had been impriſoned in the 
caſtle of Briſtol ſor that offence; but was 
now ſet at liberty, and inveſted with the 
honour of Gloueeſter, that he might o- 
ver- awe the earl of Hereſord, and be rea- 
dy to cruſh him immediately, if he ſhould 
Edward having thus provided for the 
| | _ tranquillity. of the kingdom, embarked ax 
„ Wiachelſea for Flanders on the * 


* 
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ſecond of Arpa, and that very day 


the earls of Hereford and Norfolk came 
to the bar of the Exchequer, ' attended 
by ſeveral knights and bannerets ; where, 
after having complained of the eighth late- 
ly granted by the boroughs, and the duty 
and price of wool as intolerable; griev- 
ances, they ſtrictly charged the barons 
from levy ing the eighth without the king's 
knowledge; and inſiſted upon an  imme- 
diate redreſs of the other hardſhips with - 
which the nation was oppreſſed. © 
This eighth had been granted by the 
cities, boroughs, and towns of the royal 
demeſnes, without the conſent of the earls, 
barons, knights, and commons of the realm, 
and therefore the earls: refuſed to comply 
with it, as a thing which tended to the Ak. 
heriſon of, them and their heirs. Edward, 
who was ſtill detained at Winchelſea by con- 
trary winds, being informed of this remon- 
ſtrance, ordered the barons to publiſh a pro- 
clamation, importing that the grant of the 
eighth ſhould never be made a precedent 
for impoſing the like taxes in time to come; 
that though the emptineſs of his Exchequer, 
and the preſent ſituation of public affairs, 
had obliged him to ſeize upon the wool, be 
would take care to indemnify the proprie- 
tors; and that he would never have recourſe 


1 J - 
* * 4 
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to ſuch odious and "unpopular methods of 
raiſing money for the future. ' cf 
Theſe aſſurances contributed, in ſome 
meaſure, to appeaſe the clamours of the 
people, who, nevertheleſs, could not help 
condemning Edward for embarking in a 
foreign expedition at ſuch an unſeaſonable 
juncture, when the Scots were beginning to 
concert meaſures for ſhaking off the Eng- 
liſn yoke, and recovering their former inde- 
pen ence. * e I woo of ine ; a Y 7 
The earl of Surrey, guardian of Scot- 
land, unable to bear the ſeverity of the cli- 
mate, had retired to the North of England; 
and ſeveral Scotchmen, who had never ac- 
knowledged the ſuperiority of Edward, 
thought this a proper opportunity for re- 
trieving the liberty of their country. In 
this attempt they were headed by William 
Wallace, the younger ſon of a gentleman 
who lived in th — parts of the 
Hle was a perſon of gigantic ſtature, in- 
| credible ſtrength, undaunted courage, and 
invincible reſolution. The Scottiſh hiſtori- 
ans repreſent him as an accompliſhed hero, 
the Engliſh as a common robber and out- 


law; and theſe accounts, however different 


and contradictory, may be eaſily reconciled. 
Wallace had never owned the ſovereignty. 
of Edward over Scotland, and therefore 
One wn . thought 


af 
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tions upon the enemies of his country. 


ed that Edward's ſuperiority over that king · 
dom was well founded, either in ancient 
euſtom a of, at leaſt, in modern conqueſt, | 
and of conſequence. they, might naturally. 
conſider Wallace as a rebel who diſturbed 
the preſent government, and . plundered 
their eſtates without provocation. He might 
very probably have been outlawed. by the 
adminiſtration ;- as indeed all thoſe who re- 
ſuſed to ſubmit to the Engliſh yoke, were 
ſubjected to this ſevere puniſhment. +1; 
This rigorous and impolitic meaſure was 
_ chiefly owing to the advice of Qrmeſby. the 
juſticiary, a man of a haughty and tyrauni- 
cal diſpoſition, who, {inſtead of alluring/the 
Scots into a ſubmiſſion. by, ſoft and gentle 
means; endeavoured to frighten, mem into a 
compliance by meer dint of forge and terror. 
He had rendered himſelf ſo odious and un: 
popular by theſe cruel proceedin 8, that 2 
ty of Scots, under the command of Wal- 
lace, now attempted to. ſurpriſe . him at 
Scone, where he commonly reſided. His 
perſon indeed eſcaped, though not without 
eat difficulty; but all his effects were 
ſeized, and the whole adjacent country was 
left as a prey to the enemy, who, being 
ſoon after reinforced by a body of 
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— Dou vegan to 6 
formidable to the — n og 15 


Ia order to prevent the — from be- 
coming more general, the biſhop of Car- 
liſſe, and ſome lords of the Marches, em 
moned Robert de Brus, the . 
cbme to that city and renew his 
Edward; and he not only obeyed this I 
mons, but even r the lands of Fre 8 
las in His return, 1 
Edward being. ppi of this commo- 
tion, ordered the earl of Surrey to aſſemble 
the militia of the northern counties, and 
ſuppreſs the revolters, who had already paſ- 
ſed the border, and began to ravage the 
country. The earl being old and infirm, 
ſent his grandſon Henry Len and Ro-— 
bert de Clifford, wat an army- of three 
hundred' horſe and forty — ſoot, into 
Annandale, where they came upon the Scots 
unawares, who, being greatly inferior in 
point of number, and Sanided in their ſen- 
timents about the courſe they ought to pur- 
ſus, were obliged to or the and pro- 
miſed to give "hoſtages. r their good: be- 
haviour. 1 | 
The ſpirit of diſeord and difſenfion in the 
Scottiſh army was ſo great, chat Richard de 
YZ Lundy went over to the Engliſh with all 
his" followers 5 and Robert de Brus, ho, 
with'James Steward of Scotland, * 


CEL 
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his countrymen, was to deliver his Ace 
as a pledg e of his fidelity. (91 4 tits 
In the mean time — earl of Sure, nt. 


| the head of the Yorkſhire militia, had ad- 


_ treaſurer, a man of a 


vanced into Scotland a _ William Wal- 
| lace, who lay with his forces advantageouſly. 
poſted on a hill, above the monaſtery o 
Cambuſkenneth, in the neighbourhood. of 
Sterling. There was no poſſibility of com- 
ing at the Scots, without paſſing the Forth, 
and this could only be done by a narrow 
wooden bridge, which would not admit 
above two men a-breaſt. Richard de Lundy 
repreſented the great, danger of ſuch an at- 
tempt, and offered to ford the river with 
a ſmall party, and: keep the enemy in play, 
until the whole ** ud have neee 


a paſſage. 
But this vradent - e was: \rcjefied_ 
at the inſtance of 0 Creſſingham the 


ughty, arrogant, 
and overbearin diſpoliion, who prefied. 4 


the earl to paſs the river, and attack the 
enemy without delay; ; and Warenne was 
ſo piqued at his invidious ſuggeſtions, as 
if he meant to protract the war, that he 
Inſtantly ordered bis forces to . along 6 
that wooden convenience. 
Wallace allowed about half the, army 
to paſs unmoleſted, and then deſcending- 
from the hill, Dena them. with, ina . 
| e 


* 
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refifiible fury, that they were all cut in 
pieces or drowned in the Forth, Hugh Creſ- 
fingham, and about five thouſand Engliſh, 
fell in the action; nor was there a ſingle 
perſon that efcaped, except Marmadue de 

| Twenge, and a few' truſty followers, who 
Wm bravely cut their way through the enemy, 
| and ſwimming acroſs the river, rejoined 
the ear] of Surrey. ee ' 
Warenne finding himſelf unable to main- | 
tain his ground in Scotland, committed the 
caſtle of Stirling to the care of de Twenge, 
and then retired to Berwick, whither he 
was immediately purſued by Wallace and 
Kis colleague Andrew Murray, at whoſe 
approach he quitted the place, which they 
entered without oppeſition; though they 
could not take the caſtltee. 
From thence they advanced into Eng- 
land, and aſter an unſueceſsful attempt up- 

ä on Carliſle and Newcaſtle, they continued 

ä to ravage the counties of. Northumberland 

i and Cumberland for a whole month, with- 

; out meeting with the leaſt interruption. _. 

Wallace had rendered himſelf fo famous 
by his late exploits, that his ' followers 
had choſen him xegent, or guardian of the 
realm. He had, in the ſpace of a few 
months, ” recovered all the towns and ca- 

4 ſtles which the Engliſh poſſeſſed in Scot- 

land, defeated their general, and invaded 
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their country, from whence he carried” of 


gratifying the humour either of the king 


ther with 
lates, to repair to London on the thirtieth 
prince on the preſent ſtate of affairs; and 


** . _ 
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ſuch ' a' latge booty as eſfectually freed 


| the Scots from the apprehenſions of famine 
with which they were threatened, . 


the long continuance of the wa. | 
The loſs which the militia of the 4 1 


ern counties bad ſuſtained in the battle of 


Stirling, rendered it neceſſary to ſend them 
a reinforcement from the middle and 


ſouthern parts of the kingdom; ; but none 
of thoſe who were in the intereſt of the 


conſtable and mareſchal would engage * 
this ſervice. 


True archbiſhop: of Canterbury, and o- 


ther prelates, who were more concerned 
ſor preſerving the public tranquillity, * 


or the nobility, perſuaded prince Edward 
to accommodate the difference with He- 


reford and Norfolk; and accordingly writs 


were iſſued on the ninth of September, 
for gon 1s theſe two noblemen, tage- 

t lords of their party, ſe- 
ven . — and twenty-three other pre- 


of the ſame month, to deliberate with the 


a parliament was aſſembled on the darth 
of October for confirming the two 22 


agreeable to the . pos 2 e ds 
declaration. 3% 


The 


* 


rann I. 5 
The conſtable and mareſchal. wo. 
at the time and place appointed, with an 
armed body of -five 7 — Horſe, and a 
great number of inſantry, and not only 
znliſted | upon the confirmation of the two 
charters,” as part of the common law of 
England, but alſo obtained a Astute, or- 
daining that no talliage nor aid ſhould 
be impoſed in the kingdom, without the 
conſent of parliament; that no corn, .wool, 
leather, nor any other kind of goods ſhould 
be ſeized for: the future on any N64 
whatſoever ;: that the new tax of 
hillings upon every ſack of wool honld 
be remitted 3; and that a: general: pardon 
mould be zranted- to the conſtable: and 
mareſchal, - | de Ferrers, and all. theit 
adherents. - 101 | | 
In return for "hel conceſons,: 8 
bility and clergy granted | ſupplies for the 
| Fo Guy of che kingdom; 7 Hereford 
and Norfolk, with all the reſt of their 
party, engaged to march into Scotland, or 
to go over to Flanders, to ſerve mn, 
to the king's direction. 
Theſe articles being ratified and con- 
firmed; Edward ſent orders to the two 
earls, and the other nobility of England, 
40 attend him at York, with hor and 
arms, on the; twentieth day of January, 
wy they might * ready to . 
an 
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expedition into Scotland. A parliament 
being aſſembled on the fourteenth of the 
ſame month, he ſummoned all the lords 
of the kingdom to obey the former order, 
on N of incurring the penalty of high- 
treaſon ; and authoriſed the biſhop. of Car- 
liſte to grant the king's peace to Robert 
de Brus and all his followers, who ſhould 
be willing to come to this aſſembly. _ 
_ . Edward's expedition to Flanders had not 
been attended with that ſucceſs which the 
great preparations he had made, and pru- 
dent meaſures he had taken, gave him rea- 
ſon to expect. Philip had formed an alli- 
ance with the king of Caſtile and A n. 
The count of Bar, one of the allies of 
BY "6 who attacked Champagne, tho' 
at firſt he obtained ſome petty advantages, 
Was, at laſt, obliged to ſurrender at diſcre- 
tion to jane, queen of France and Na- 
varre, who ſent him priſoner to Paris. 
© Adolphus of Naſſau, and the duke of 
Auſtria were bribed by Philip to deſert 
the cauſe of Edward; and the dukes of 


Brabant and Luxemberg, with the counts 


of Guelderland and Beaumont, ſoon fol- 
lowed the ſame diſhonourable example. 
_- Philip having thus weakened his enemy, 
immediately entered Flanders, and laid 
ſiege to the city of Liſle; while Guy, 
unable to oppoſe his progreſs, EY 
8 4d. 4 ; — 
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- * Guy was ſo diſpirited by this loſs, that 
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tte duke of Juliers to make a diverſion 
in his favour. Againſt this general Phi- 
"Tp ſent a firong body of forces under the 


* 


command of the count D' Artois, who meer- 
Ing him in the neighbourhood of Furnes, 

attacked him with ſuch impetuoſity, that 
the duke's army was 5 


| routed, and 
"himſelf left dead on the field of battle. 


he durſt not ſtir from Ghent until the ar- 


_ rival of Edward, who came at laſt, but with 


a. body of forces little proportioned to the 
reatneſs of the undertaking. At his en 
to Bruges and Ghent, 8 found bot 
theſe cities in the utmoſt confuſion, occa- 


” 


 fioned by the diſſenſions of two different 
parties, one of which was in the intereſt. 
of France, and the other in that of Guy; 


nd while he was employed in compoſing 


theſe differences, Philip reduced Liſle, 
Douay, Courtray, and ſeveral other towns 
in the neighbourhood, ©—o 5 LY 
Then he advanced to Bruges, which he 
entered without oppoſition ; and formed a 
 defign for burning the Engliſh fleet which 
rode at anchor in the harbour of Damme; 
but this plot was happily defeated by the 
imprudence of the count de Valois, who | 
being entruſted with the execution of the 
project, betrayed = ſecret, in 1 


Lag 
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of which the Engliſh Tape: put to ſea, "we 
wee the danger, Wh 
ard's meaſures, were entirely, diſcon 
certed. by the. treachery, of his allies. .H 
could place bat, little dependance upon 
the count of Flanders, the greatell part 
of. whoſe ſubjects were attached to the 
French intereſt; his own troops were 800 
weak to cope with Philip in the field; 
5 e late commotions in Scotland ren- 
| his preſence. neceſſary in his own 
dom. N 
In this delicate conj jenddure, he 8 
2 the Kos, of E. hah the 8 
Savoy, who generouſly interpoſed their 
- offices, in order to effect an accommoda- 
fition between him and Philip. e 
wers immediately begun, and a 752 
was made at Fiſmes on the ninth o ve 
tober, to be in force only till the ſeye 
of December, but it . was afterwards . 
tinued for two years longer, and the ter 
of 4 genera): ace were referred to t C | 
.Jud 3 pope, to whoſe deciſion 
princes agreed to ſubmit. 
"This 3 was accordingly. concluded on the 
twenty- ſeyenth day of June,“ when Boniface 
. aunulled the contract of marriage between 
Edward and Iſabel, daughter of the 
bonn * af landers ; ; 1996 ordered Pal 5 


_ * : 
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to wiiry Iſabel, daughter of Nu d 
Fair, and the king his father to eſpouſe 
Margaret of France, Philip's ſiſter. The 
depredations committed before: the com · 
mencement of the war were ordered to be 
repaired on both ſides; and all the places 
which Edward and Philip poſſeſſed in each 
other's dominions, were ſequeſtered into 
the hands of the pope; until all the dif- 
ferences between them and their reſpeftive 
allies, "who were comprehended by name 
in 29 pe n b b gen nad 
Mean while, wy earls of Sumey⸗ He. 
nie. Norfolk, Glouceſter, Arundel; and 
moſt of the other Engliſh noblemen met 
in a parliament at Vork; but as the Scots, 


though ſummoned to that aſſembly, did not 


think proper to attend, the militia were ap- 
pointed to rendezvous at Newcaſtle by the = 
— end of January, in order * 8 

an expedition into Scotland. Fa 

There they aſſembled about two thouſand 
men at arms, twelve hundred light horſe, 
yo an infinite number of foot, with which 

they marched: to the relief of Berwick and 
Nonburgh, which the Scots had long in- 
| ue, bat now” Nen at their "ape 
Kae bed propoſed. at fiſt, to penetrate 
into > Scala, and give battle to the 1 
ut 
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but as the ſeaſon was far advanced, they 
diſmiſſed all their forces, except fifteen hun- 
dred choſen horſe, and about twenty thou- 
ſand foot, with Which they reſolved to wait 
at Berwick, until the king ſhould arrive in ; 
England. 

Edward having landed at Sandwich on 
the fourteenth day of March, proceeded di- 
_ rely to London, and reſtore the citizens 
to the "enjoyment of all their franchiſes, 
particularly the right of chuſin 75 their own 
mayor, He then FMued commiſſions for en- 
quiring into the grievances of the people, 
and ordered a parliament to meet at Carliſſe, 
where the Scottiſh nobility were ſummoned 
to attend, on pain of incurring the penal 
ties of high-treaſon. 
But as they neither appeared in perſia; nor 
ſent an apology, he reſolved to reduce them 
by force of arms, and with that view appoint- 
his troops to rendezvous at Roxburgh, 

1 6 me ep _ yk prod There 
| he 
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„* The Scottiſh hiſtorians. pretend that Edward, 
on his firſt arrival, collected à vaſt number of raw. 
and undiſciplined troops, with which he advanced 
againſt Wallace, who had already penetrated 'as far 
as Yorkſhire, but obſerving the good order and de- 
| termined reſolution with which they expected. his 
approach, he thought proper to retire without ven- 
turing 'a battle, until he ſhould haye levied an ar- 
ys upon Which he al place a more firm depend- 


ance, 


S * * K | 
de muſtered three thouſand five hundred 
men at arms, four thouſand light horſe, 
and about eighty. thouſand infantry, with 
Fhich he invaded Scotland by the weſt bor- 
A d penetrated into the heart of the 
country,” without meeting with the leaſt op- 
poſition. He had ordered his fleet to Gl 
along the coaſt, and ſupply him with pro- 
viſions as he advanced; * the ſhips being 
detained . by contrary winds, he was obliged 
to march a-croſs the country, in order to 
receive ' ſupplies from another ſquadron, 
which he had directed to enter the Forth, 
in caſe he ſhould find it neceſſary to come to 
the eaſtern part of the kingdom. | _ 
The Scottiſh hiſtorians alledge, that Wal- 
lace hovered on the ſkirts of the Engliſh 
army, and found means to cut off- ſome of 
their detached. parties; though theſe loſſes 
were more than compenſated by the rein- 
forcements he received from Galloway and 
ance, The ſame authors alledge that Edward ſent a 
letter to Wallace, "threatening him with the ſevereſt 
vengeance, and telling him that he durſt neither te 
have . raiſed a rebellion in Scotland, nor preſumed to 
invade England, if he himſelf had not been abſent 
from the iſland; and that the Scottiſh. guardian re- 
plied, it was not ſo baſe in him to take the opportu- 
nity of Edward's abſence to reſcue his country from 
ſlavery and oppreſſion, as it was in Edward to excite 
4 divifions, in order to inflave a free and independant 


> 2971 of his country, bog Lan king of 
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the lands of Robert de Brus, who, . 
ok the uardian's glory, had deſerted 


pod, with all his followers. 
e Scl nobility ctrl 

Wallace as an ambitious, upſtart, w 

Ahn bold and 2 dne 

upon their timid and 8 
9 15 ; and all the men of Noten and 
family, were either his ſecret or profeſſed, 
enemies. 

He had, in 'conjanRing with James Stuart 
and John Cumin, collected an army of 
| 180 ty. thouſand men, and encamped near 

kirk, by the wale of Agricola. Edward, 
directed his march e. in order to ring 
chem. to a deciſive engagement; and he found- | 
them already prepared to give him a warm 
reception. Their army was drawn up in 

Mi diſtin& diviſions, each diſpoſed in the 
form of a phalanx, and the ts filled. 
with archers ; their horſe were placed in the 
rear, and their front was fortified with wat- ⸗ 
tled paliſadoes. . 
The king having revomtigiired- their po- | 
ſition, ordered the charge to be ſounded; 
and this was anſwered by the Scots with: 
ſuch a terrible ſnout, that Edward's horſe, 
being ſtartled, threw his rider, who is faid 
to have broken two of his ribs by the fall. 
Not in the 4 Liſconcerted by't this ect. 


* 
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dent fe 66e his feed with kv ta' 
agiliry, and commanded the Welch to be- 
in the charge; but theſe refuſing to = 
e order, either through e, or cow- 
ardice, he put himſelf at the Ko of an- 
other, battahon, and,-the paliſadoes bein 
plucked up, attacked the enemy with 't 
moſt irreſiſtible fury. 
Wallace that day fo ht on foot, and en- 
: couraged his men with the following a= 
| conic ſpeech : I have brought you to. che 
king, and now ran if you date.“ But 
all his courage was unable to reſiſt the im- 
petuoſity of the Engliſh, and the treachery 
of his own country men: in the very heat 
of the action, Cumin quitted the field with 
all the forces he commanded, in conſequence 
of which, the diviſion conducted by Stuart 
was inſtantly ſurrounded, and cut in pieces. 
ut, notwithſtanding both theſe difaſters, 
allace ſtill kept his ground, and main- 
tained. the fight with invincible obſtinacy, 
till, at laſt, his ranks being greatly thinned 
by the Engliſh arrows, and his {mall 
in che moſt imminent danger of being far- 
e he was obliged to abandon the 
and, by the favour of the night, ef- 
ſeed a retreat with tha ſhattered 3 
of his army, leaving a complete victory 
Edward, and about twelve thoufand o his 
* men dead * the ſpot ; whereas ue 
| loſs 
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wie of the Engliſh was but. very inconſider: 
e,* 

- "Aker this Ggnal e, Edward ad: 
vanced to. St. Andrews, and from thence to 
Perth, waſting the country without oppoſi- 
tion. Then turning back, he marched 


And che foreſt 0 Selkirk, in order to 


beſiege 


* Carte, who FRET to aeight in the marvellous, 
tells us, that the Scots are ſaid to have loſt in this ar - 
tion, about forty or fifty thouſand men, whillt the 
loſs of - the Engliſh did not exceed thirty common 
ſoldiers, 1 — 

At this rate every Engliſhman: muſt have killed be- 
between fifteen and ſeventeen hundred Scotchmen, 
Quere, could one man, in the ſpace of a few hours 
| (for r we can hardly ſuppoſe the battle to have laſted 

0 


nger) kill fifteen. or ſeventeen hundred, were even 


the others to expoſe their naked breaſts to his ſpear or 
arrows, theſe being the only weapons then in uſe ; for 
fire-arms were not yet invented, ſo that whole :ranks 
could not be mowed down by the diſcharge of a can- 
non, as ſometimes happens in the modern method 
of fighting. : 
Our later hiſtorians, ſenſible af the great improba- 
bility, if not the abſolute impoſſibility, of ſuch a diſ- 
proportion in point of number, have reduced the loſs 
of the Scots to twelve thouſand, and increaſed that 
of the Engliſh to one hundred ; but even this ac- 
count will hardly be believed by any but thoſe who 
are poſſeſſed of a large ſhare of credulity. 
or our ory pry we have obſerved in a ber | 

note, that the the conqueror is ſeldom known, 
and we think it is paying but a ſorry compliment to 
the reader to excite his wonder and admiration by 
\ offering an inſult to his underſtanding, Fl 


\, Ro wartd:iL: Of 
bahego .the, caſtle of Air, which had been 
ſeized by young Robert de Brus, who now 
burat it, and fled upon his approach, From 
thence he propoſed to paſs into Galloway ; 
but as the fleet which he had appointed to 
attend his motions, on the weſtern coaſt, 
was not come up, he. was obliged, for want 
of proviſion, to proceed through Annandale, | 
where he took the caſtle of Lochmaban, 
and thence, continued his route. to Carliſle, 
where he convoked a parliament to ſettle the 
%% ² — w 1252.5 
le had already beſtowed the iſle of Ar- 
ran upon Thomas Biſet, who had brought 
a a conliderable body of troops from. Ireland 
to his aſſiſtance; and he now diſtributed 
among his favourites, the eſtates of ſuch of 
the Scottiſh nobility as refuſed to ſubmit to 
his authority; but, before the meeting of 

the parliament, the conſtable and mareſchal, 
who weje piqued at the arbitrary proceed - 
ings of Edward, aſked leave, on pretence 
. of, fatigue, to return to their reſpective eſ- 
tates ; and Hereford died on the laſt day 
of the year. When the ſeſſion broke up at 
Carliſle, the king repaired to Durham, in- 
tending to have gone farther ſouth; but re- 
ceiving intelligence that the Scots were be- 
ginning to colleA their ſcattered forces, he 
paſſed his Chriſtmas at Tinmouth. 155 

After the holidays he proceeded to Lon- 
don, where he aſſembled a parliament, in 

Vo 1. XII. N which 
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which the pope's award between the crowtis 
of” France and England, Was read and 
approved. In the fame aſſembly "Ed- 
ward confirmed the two chatters,  toge- 
Sith ſome other articles concerning 
the disforeſting of lands; which, neverthe- 
less, he paſſed with a ſalvo to the rights and 

prerogatives of his crown; an exception 
that gave great offence to the earl of Nor- 
folk ; but this nobleman was fo much diſ- 
ſpirited by the death of the conſtable, that he 
was fain to compromiſe his difference with 
the king, by ſurrendering all his eſtate (ex- 
cept about a thouſand pounds a year) toge- 
ther with the mareſchalſhip; into the hands 
of Edward, who, fully ſatisfied with this 
mark of r pofigng F him 2 the 
enjoyment of his office, and the greateſt part 
of . fortine: een e bh Tor 0 
The example of the mareſchal, was ſoon 
followed by Humphry VIII. earl of Here- 
ford, ſon and heir of the late conſtable, who 
delivered all his lands and honours to bis 
majeſty: but he recovered the poſſeſſion of 
all theſe upon his marriage with the king's 
daughter Elizabeth, apon this expreſs con- 
dition, however, that in the event of his 
dying without iſſue, they ſhould revert to 


e crown. 9 
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r the 175 end of March two friars 
from. France, and demanded, in 
= name, the enlargement of John Ba- 
lol, who, ever ſince his reſignation, . had 
been confined in the Tower of London. 
Dbilip comprehended him in the number of 
is Allies,” and inſiſted upon! his releaſe, by 
virtue of the late e in which, it was 
agreed, that the allies of each ir thould 
be ſet at liberty. 

Edward A. that Baliol, was his 
vaſlal ; that he had formerly renounced, his 
alliance with France; and could not, there - 
Phat be Wa ES: K of Phili 23 

rep that the counts o an 
e er his vaſſals, had been par- 
ticularly mentioned in the treaties; and 
that the renunciation of Baliol, could be 
no objection to his demand, inaſmuch ; as, It 
was. not voluntary, but the effe& of mere 
compulſion. :..:; .. 
But Baliol defeated al the good. offices of 
We French king, by declaring, in preſence 
of the biſhop of Durham, co of the 
3 and à public notary, "Ur while he 
n the. throne: of Scotland, he had 
15 ſo much malice, fraud, treachery ry. 
deceit, and wickedneſs in the people of that 
kingdom, that he did not deſire to have 
us, ** concern wich them for the fu - 


re, © 4 . : Jes ry 2 a © 4 p * 
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The diſpute, at laſt, was referred to the 
arbitration of the pope, in conſequence of 
which Baliol was put into the hands of the 
biſhop of Vincenza, Boniface's nuncio at 
Witſand, near Calais, upon this 1 
condition, that his holineſs might take what 
ſteps he ſhould think proper, with regard 
to the perſon and Engliſh eſtates of the pri- 
ſoner; but ſhould not, on any account, in- 
terfere in the affairs of Scotland, the ſettle- 
ment of which Edward reſerved. entirely to 
Mean while the Scots began to recruit 
their ſpirits after their late diſafter, Wallace 

_ conſidering that the jealouſy which the great 
men of the kingdom entertained of his 
power and popularity, was extremely preju- 
_ dicial to the intereſt of his country, had, 
with a magnanimity truly great, reſigned 
the regency, and (like Cincinnatus of old} 
| — himſelf to a private ſtation. 
Fle was ſucceeded in that high office by 
Cumin, Who hearing that a treaty was on 
foot between France and England, at Mon- 
treuil, under the mediation of the pope, 
ſent deputies to Philip, entreating that 

the Scots might be included in the paciſi- 

OM e Rs 

This favour he had the greater hopes of 
obtaining, as Edward was extremely de- 
 firous of recovering Guienne, which at peu: 


ſeut be e6ald | kardly do, exce — * a ne- 
aon; but all that Philip could pro- 
ſor the Scots was a truce for ſeven 
months. This, however, if we may 4 
— che hiſtorian of that country, 

ill obſerved by the Engliſh, that ihe 
people, bayraſſed and oppreſſed with con- 
tinual injuries and infults, were driven 
to deſpair, and reſolved to recover their 
liberty, or periſh in the attempt. 

' Cumin did not fail to encourage this 
ſpirit in the people; he aſſembled the ba- 
rons of his party, to whom he repreſent- 
ed the abje& ſtate of ſlavery and depend- 
ence to which they were reduced, and the 
great eaſe with which they might retrieve 
their freedom during the winter, while 
Edward was at a- diſtance, and their 
country was inacceſſible to the Engliſh 
forces. 55 
Thbeſe remonſtrances orediced the defired 

effect. The barons, fond of liberty, and 
Impatient of ſervitude, unanimouſly'a 
to take up arms; and returned to their 
reſpective eſtates, in order to make the 
—_ preparations for carrying their de- 
ſign into execution. The * ſecret was = 
—.— to all the cities and boroughs in 
kin >dom, and, at the time prefixed, 
the nation roſe like one Ann againſt 
the Evgliſh"parriſons. It would have * 
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in vain” to attempt to refiſt che fury; af- 
an -enraped and def Tate. people; the gar- 
riſons were ſo prudent as to deſire leave 
to quit the kingdom, which Was 

granted; and in a ſhort. time the Englißß 
were diſpoſſeſſed of all the places they had 


ſeized in Scotland, except a few Krong 
gaſtles which the natives, for want of mi- 


litary engines, were unable to reduce. 


Edward, who had juſt compleated his . 
marriage with Margaret of France, -was no 


 Jooner informed of this inſurrection, than 


he ordered the militia of the northern 
counties to be aſſembled, and convokhed 
a parliament at Vork, where he learned 
that the caſtle of Stirling was 3 


Hanger of being taken. As this was, the 


moſt important fortreſe in the Kingdom, 


he reſolved to march to its relief withont 
delay; but when he had advanced as far 
ae Berwick, the nobility declined the ſer- 


Vice, on pretence that the roads in Scot- 15 


land were altagether im nr the win- 
der epſon... Thus checked, he was forced 


to abandon the engerprize, and ſend di- 


to the Barriſon to ſurrender on the 


bB RAD er OJ 
againſt all, thoſe who ſhould, yialate theſe 
. z and the ſheriſfs were order . 
ed to publiſh them, oor 12 A, pear in 
7 county - court in th dom. 
reaſon. why theſe 8 deen 10 ll 
obſerved, was owing. to this cire | 
Ka they ee ns ſeveral articles, to the 
aſgreſion of which, the common law 
I afhxed. no, penalties. - ive 
1 order to ſupply chis "46:6," it. was | 
now decreed that —— knights, or milita- 
ry tenants, ſhould be choſen in every coun- 
ty-court to ſee the charters. rf . 
and, puniſh the tranſgreſſors of theſe 
cles in a ſummary way, without. the 
19555 forms of the common law ; but 
take cognizance of any miſdemea: 
which ho law had provided a reme 
The Ratute of Winton was likew 25 
15 x 8 and a ary 2 B Þu 
| he title of e e 
ing that no goods e fea 
be ſeized without payment _— the k. 


order, except ſuch-as were nece 
bis, houſbsld or wardrobe. This, get hke: 
wiſe contained ſome 2 4 . 

treſpaſſes. contradts, deny, and 
zin the verge of the court * — See 

a prqper zedreſs. againſt falſe entries, ſeiz- 
ures and valle, tox ee mene ne 
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At the ſame time'a law was made al- 
lowing freeholders in every county to chuſe 
their own ſheriffs, except when that office 
was enjoyed by any perſon in fee, and 
by right of inheritance, Writs were iſſued - 
finiſhing the perambulations of the fo- 
_ reſts, that their boundaries might be irre- 
verſibly fixed; and all the adulterated 
_ pennies, of which great quantities had been 
ſarreptitiouſly imported into the kingdom, 
were cried down by public proclamation. 
Mean while, Edward having levied 'a 
numerous army, began his march for Scot- 
land about Midſummer, with a determined 
_ reſolution to reduce that kingdom to an 
entire ſubjection.“ When he had advanced 
as far as Galloway, he received a pro- 
poſal from the Scottiſh barons, who of- 
fered to lay down their arms, provided 
he would releaſe their king, and allow 
them to ranſom their eſtates, which he 
had given to his favourites; otherwiſe they 
would defend themſelves to the laſt ex- 
As he refuſed to agree to theſe terms, 
they drew together a great number of 
men without arms or diſcipline, © hoping 
27 — able 9 him —— 
march, and, perhaps, retard his progreſs; 
but he — with ſo much 9 
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n i}. : | 
that all their attempts proved ineffectual. 
They would willingly dN upon his 
approach ; but he purſued them with ſo much 
rapidity, that they were, at laſt, obliged 
to ſtand a battle, in which they were en- 
tirely defeated, though with little or no loſs; 
for they took refuge 'among their woods 
and moraſſes, through which the Engliſh, 
who were ignorant of the ſituation of the 
country, durſt not venture to purſue them. 
The Scots finding themſelves unable to 
_ oppoſe the victorious arms of Edward, had 
tecourſe to the court of Rome, to which they 
ſent ambaſſadors imploring the protection of 
the Pope, and offering kim the ſovereign- 
ty of the kingdom, Boniface, than whom 
a more ambitious pontiff never filled the 

papal chair, accepted the propofal with 
great alacrity, and immediately diſpatched 
a bull to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
whom he ſtrictly enjoined to deliver it in- 
to the hands of Edward, Winchelſey, 
| Who was blindly devoted to the ſee of 
Rome, had no ſooner received the man- 
date, than he ſet out for Scotland, and 
finding the king in the abbey of Duſques, 
preſented to him the claim of his holineſs. 
The bull contained a great number of ob- 
jections againſt Edward's right of ſovereignty 
to the kingdom of Scotland; upbraided 
him with the cruelties and depredations ” 
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had, committed in that unhappy country; 
and pargcalerly with having impriſoned ſer 
veral biſhops, bo were ill in cuſtody : 
declared the pope to be the proper judge-al 
[Eat 3g Woo -the Scots and Bn 93 
In; and commanded his meg 18 Johd 
ambaſſadors to Rome, with the neceſſary in- 
ſtructions, within the term of fix months, 


: 
* 


at the end of which he would pronounce a 


/ 


EBS 135 7 


8 ot” A diſp aſſionate RO than le 
dged it moſt adviſable to act with greater 
licy > md addreſs. Accordingly he amaſed 
pol "archbiſhop: with a generil anſwer, i 
porting, that, as this was an affair hich 
| [696.8 the rights of the crown, he coul 
not come to a fixt reſolution, until he 
ſhould have taken the advice of his patlia- 
ment; and, in the mean time, to ſhew. his 
deference for his holineſs, he cauſed the 
biſhop of Glaſgow to be releaſed; returned 
to Fog land, hires he diſmiſſed his forces; 
and, in compliance with the defire of the 
French king, agreed to a truce with the 
Scots, until Waantide of the following 


. was ſo much alarmed at the 
ope's pretenſions to the ſovereignty o 
popes that he aſſembled a parliament i 
Lincoln, on the twentieth day of January,“ 
to deliberate upon a proper anſwer to be re- 
turned to his holineſs. After the matter 
had” been fully conſidered, it was unani- 
mouly agreed, that a letter ſhould be written 
| 188 „ in the name of the barons of 
Eagle to the following effect; that tbe 
: ſuperiority of Scotland had always been 
veſted in the crown of En i and that 
that kingdom, with regar te T 

N never been ſubject l the fee of 


27 
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chat the parliament would never permit the 
King to ſubmit his right to the decifion of 
any foreign judicature, or to ſend ambaſla- 
don to Rome for that purpoſe, ſhould. he 
be eyer fo willing to gratify his holineſs, in 
this particular; they. therefore deſired he 
would not attempt. to infringe the rights 
and prerogatives of the king, nor the lider- 
ties and privileges of the people. 
This letter, which was ſigned by one 
hundred and four barons, was ſoon follow- 
ed by another from the king himſelf, to- 
gether with a memorial like that which. had 
been produced in the afſembly at Norham, 
to juſtify his claim to the ſovereignty of 
Scotland. But with this difference; that 
 Whereas-in the . firſt he carried his right no 
Higher than Edward the Elder; in this he 
derived it from Brutus, the firſt fabulous 
king of Albion, and traced it through a 
the fictitious reigns recorded in the romance 
of Geoffry of Monmouth, , 
Sehfble, as he was, that theſe ridiculous 
fables would be utterly deſpiſed | by the 
Scots, he yet imagined they might baye 
ſome influence upon the pope and his Ita- 
Hane, who were not ſo well acquainted with 


1 


the hiſtory. of Britain. n 
The king's letter was couched in ſuch 
modeſt and 4 1 terms, that Boniface 
could not poſiibly be offended at any fingle 

| | e | EX» 


rn 72 
expreſſion it contained; a ſtrain of modera- 
tion which he would hardly have obſerved, 
had not Guienne been ſequeſtered in the 
hands of his holineſs. However, leſt Boni- 
face ſhould imagine, that, by this letter, he 
bad acknowledged his right to decide the 
diſpute, he Ka. care to proteſt that he did 
not mean it as an appeal in a judicial form, 
but wrote it merely with a view to inform 
JJ NET 
3 The king was not more intereſted in the 
ſuperiority. of Scotland, than the people 
were in another important point, which 
now came to be conſidered. The peram- 
bulations of the foreſts had been made, by 
the king's commiſſioners, in every county 
of England; all perſons were deſired to 
bring in their exceptions, which were care - 
fully examined and fully anſwered; and 
the inqueſts and returns being read and 
approved in this parliament, the king con- 
firmed them on the fourteenth of February, 
by his letters-patent, ' declaring that the 
lands disforeſted by theſe perambulations. 
ſhould continue ſo for ever; and the bounds 
now fixed to the foreſts, ſhould never be 
. i 
+ This deciſion, which put an end to an 
infinite number of expenſive ſuits, was o 
1 0 70 to the laity, that they granted 
the king a fifteenth for the ſupport of the 
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theſe grants would come into his coffers 


/ 


Scottiſh war; but the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, at the head of the clergy, refu- 
ſed to give any aid without the obe B. 

Winchelſey was blindly attached to the 


ſee of Rome, and a zealous defender of 


every papal pretenſion. He had excommn- 
nicated ſeveral of the king's officers, *for ex- 
erciſing their right of judicature; he had 
inflicted the ſame cenſure upon ſeventeen 
monks of St. Augnſtine, and even commit- 
ted them to priſon, for inſiſting on their 


privileges; he arrogated to his own courts 


the cognizance of lay-fees, even in the 
caſe of perſons of the firſt quality; and in- 


vaded, on all occaſions, the rights of the 


crown, and the juriſdiction of ſecular tribu- 
nals; fo that the king was continually em- 
ployed in iſſuing writs to ſtop his pro- 


ceedingss. 


But his preſent obſtinacy was entirely de- 


| feated, by the addreſs and policy of Ed- 


ward, who applied to the pope in ſuch a 
manner as could. hardly fail of faccefs. He 
offered him the half of whatever he ſhould 
impoſe upon the clergy ; in conſequence of 
which his holineſs granted him a tenth of 


all eccleſiaſtical revenues for the ſpace of 


three years. 4 ee 
But as none of the ſums ariſing from 


for 


4 E p WAR D I. 78 
for a conſiderable time, and as he wanted 
ſome ready money for undertaking an ex- 
pedition into Scotland, he exacted a loan 
from the trading towns, and obliged the 
people to pay their rents before they be- 
eee, . 
The truce with Scotland expiring at 

Midſummer, the king ſent his ſon Edward, 
(whom he had lately created prince of 
Wales and earl of Cheſter) with a tron 

body of forces into that country; 104 
he himſelf ſoon followed with another 


Army. 


The Scots were ſo prudent as to decline 
a general engagement, and keep themſelves 
within their woods and faſtneſſes, from 
whence they made ſudden excurſions, and 
had ſometimes the good fortune to ſurpriſe 
detached parties of the Engliſh, and ſeize 
ſome convoys of proviſion. 
The campaign was diſtinguiſhed by no 
action of 1impartance, being ſpent entirely 
in the reduction of a few caſtles; and Ed- 
ward propoſed to paſs the winter at Linlith- 
gow, in order to prevent the enemy from 
taking advantage of that ſeaſon of the year; 
but hearing that a truce was concluded be- 
tween the French and Engliſh plenipoten- 
tiaries at Aſnieres, to continue till the end 
of November 1302, and that John Baliol 
and his ſubjects were included as allies of 
7% 4-0 Philip, 
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Philip, he returned to England, and ratified 
the articles, though not till after he had 
entered a proteſt againſt them before a pub- 
„„ ni eee 4 ya 
This truce was communicated to the go- 
vernor, prelates, and nobility of © Scotland, 
who promiſed to obſerve it with the greateſt 
fidelity; and, according to Du Tilfet and 
P. Daniel, it was confirmed by John Baliol 
P 
. But notwithſtanding this appearance of 
friendſhip in the French king, he had pri- 
vately agreed to abandon the Scots at the 
expiration of the truce, in conſideration 
of Edward's deſerting his own ally the 
count of Flanders; and it was owing to 
this ſecret ſtipulation that the latter con- 
tinued ro make preparations for finiſhing 
the conqueſt of Scotland. 
The king had obtained, in the eigh- 
teenth year of his reign, an atd of forty 
millings a Knight's fee for the marriage 
of his eldeſt daughter, but it had never 
been levied; and in a parliament which 
was now held at London, it' was unani- 
moufly reſolved that this aid ſhould be 
raifed for the ſervice of the Scottiſh war. 
At the ſame time orders were ſent to 
the barons of the Cinque-ports, to fit out 
Twenty-five large ſhips, ' well fupplied with 
Ls I MGE 113 + 2h, 
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men, arms, and proviſions, to rendezvous 


by Lady-Day at Newcaſtle; and Richard 


de Burgh, earl of Ulſter, with ſeveral o- 


ther of the nobility, and all the principal 


military tenants in Ireland, were ſummoned 
to aſſiſt him with their followers in his 
projected expedition. 7 95 

Mean while, the truce with France was 


renewed till the next year, and then conti- 


nued till the following Whitſuntide; but 
the Scots were not comprehended in ei- 
ther of theſe treaties, which were tranſact- 
ed without the knowledge or conſent of 
His holineſs. A quarre] had broke out 
between Boniface and the French king; 
and Philip would not ſubmit to the arbi- 
tration of his holineſs, whom he no longer 
conſidered as an unprejudiced and impar- 
tial judge. tha rg Poon 

Deſixous, as he was, of guarding againſt 


the fatal effects of papal cenſure, he re- 


ſolved. to accommodate all his differences 
with the king of England; and this mea- 


ſure was become the more neceflary, as 


the Flemings had taken up arms, and 
almoſt delivered. themſelves from their ſub- 
jection to the crown of France, 5 

They had cut in pieces between three 
and four thouſand French troops quartered in 
Bruges, defeated the count d' Artois in a bat- 


tle at Courtray, with a more terrible ſlaugh- 
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ter of the French nobility than had ever 
been known on any former occaſion, and 
recovered all the towns and fortreſſes i in * lan- 
* except Dendermonde. | 

Philip had "marched asg chem ach | 
a numerous army, in order to reduce. them 
to obedience; but he' was baffled in all 
his attempts, nor had he the leaſt hopes 
of being able to ſabdue them, while they 
ſhould continue to be afliſted by England, 
with which he carried on a continual 
correſpondence and an Oro AH com- 


_ Mmerce. 


Is cheſe crcumſiances/ he fignified hib 
deſire of compromiſing his diſputes with 
Edward, who being wholly -intent upon 
the Scottiſh war, was equally willing to 
come to an accommodation. Plenipotentia- 
ries were immediately named on both fides; 
and, on the twentieth of May, a peace 

was concluded at Patis, on condition that 
all lands ſeized by either prince, ſhould 
be reſtored to the lawful owner; that full 
ſatisfaction ſhould be made for captures ; 
and that the hoſtages of Guienne, and the 
Priſoners on both h, ſhould be releaſed 
without ranſom. 
At the ſame time, a treaty of free. com- 
merce, and a league offenſive and defen- 
ſive, was made between the two kings, 
* which wy * themſelves not "far 

r 


E 
a 
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nee . » 
ford - ſhelter or protection to each other's 


enemies, but mutually to aſſiſt one another 
againſt all perſons who ſhould; attempt to 
invade the rights and pre 

crowns, or the liberties an 


pas of their 
privileges of 
their kingdoms ; but the emperor Al- 


bert, and the count of Hainault were ex- 


cepted out of this ſtipulation, as the al- 
lies of France, and the duke of Brabant, 


as the confederate of England. Fl 


- The pope's award. for a marriage be- 
tween the prince of Wales and Iſabel of 
France was confirmed; and all impedi- 
ments of conſanguinity having been re- 
moved, the count of Savoy, and the earl 
of Lincoln, as Edward's proxies, eſpouſed 
the young princeſs. with great ſolemnity. 
This + laſt nobleman ſwore fealty to Philip 


for Guienne in the name of Edward his 
maſter, who promiſed to do | homage for 


it in perſon at Amiens, where the two 


kings agreed to meet on the eighth of 


Fol OOTY ITO TT 
Early in the . ſpring Edward ſent Sea- 
grave with an army into Scotland, rather 


to ravage the country than fight the na- 


tives, who, he imagined, were little able 


to make any reſiſtance. Seagrave, the bet- 


ter to extend his quarters, and incloſe 


the larger ſpace of ground. divided his 
forces into three bodies, which marched 


at 


\ 
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at the diſtance of ſome miles from '6ne_ 
another; and as he never dreamed of 
meeting with the leaft oppoſition; he pro- 
ceeded in the moſt careleſs and ſecure . 
manner, until he had advanced to Roſlin 
in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, + + 
There he was ſuddenly attacked by the 
Scottiſh army under the command of John 
Cumin the regent, and Simon Frazer, who 
defeated his firſt divifion, and took him 
priſoner. The next body, informed of this 
diſaſter, haſtened to the relief of their ge- 
neral, and as they were nearly equal to 
the enemy in point of number, they 
charged them with irreſiſtible fury; but 
after a deſperate engagement, the Scots a- 
gain proved victorious. sn. 
By this time the third diviſion of the 
Engliſh approached ; and the Scots, alrea- 
ready exhauſted by fatigue, and greatly 
weakened by the two former actions, would 
willingly have declined another encounter; 
but being encouraged by the exhortations 
of their leaders, they furniſhed themſelves 
with the arms of the conquered, and, 
mounting the horſes they had taken, ſtood 
the ſhock of a third engagement, which, 
after an obſtinate ſtruggle, they at laft 
gained, theugh not without great loſs and 
— pf 00 7 6d EI a 
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The Engliſh authors paſs over theſe three 
battles; as of little or no conſequence ; and 
the Scottiſh writers extol this triple victory. 
as an inſtance' of valour and heroiſm to 
which ' hiſtory can produce few parallels. 
Perhaps the latter ſay too much, and the 
former too little.“ x . 3 
n e 


We can eaſily excuſe thoſe hiſtorians, who wrote 
at a time when national prejudices, between the Scots 
and the Engliſh, were ſtrong and prevalent, for endea- 
vouring to diminiſh the glory of theſe three victories; 
but we cannot, without a generous indignation, be- 
hold the ſame conduct in Mr, Carte, and ſome other 
of our late hiſtorians 3 when all theſe prejudices, with 
every man of ſenſe, and every well-wither of his coun- 
try, are buried in eternal oblivion, This propenſity 
to magnify our own atchievements, and depreciate 
thoſe of our enemies, ſeems to ariſe from a maxim 
which is partly true and partly falſe ; namely, that a 
_ contempt of our enemies, is the ſureſt ſymptom f 
victory and fucceſs, If this be meant with regard to 
the common ſoldiers, it will, in a great meaſure, hold 
good, becauſe they will ſcorn to fly from the face of 
that foe whom they deſpiſe and contemn; but if it 
be ſuppoſed to relate to the commander of an army, 
it is abſolutely falſe and abfard, inaſmuch as it will 
prevent him from taking thoſe prudent meaſures, and 
neceſſary precautions, without which all the courage 
and bravery in the world would ſignify nothing: and 
we imagine the careleſs conduct, and conſequent de- 
feat of Seagrave, is a ftriking proof of the juftice of 
this obſervation, The Engliſh, therefore, need not 
be afraid of allowing the Scots the honour of this 
triple victory, as it is notoriouſly known that they 
not only beat them in ſeveral other engagements 4 
| ar 
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Ze that as it will, it cannot be denied 
that Edward was ſo much alarmed at this 
diſaſter, that he reſolved to march againſt 
the enemy in perſon; and, with that view, 


ordered all his military tenants to meet 


67 at Roxburg, by the enſuing Whitſun- 
day. - W 
| There he muſtered an incredible number 


of forces, with which he marched into Scot- 


land, and proceeded as far as Edinburgh, 


without meeting with the leaſt reſiſtance.“ 


Wallace was ſtill at the head of a ſmall 
th — Jody 


% 


far greater importance, but eren made an entire 
conqueſt of their country f and we neyer thought 
an 


that the cowardice and puſillanimity of the vanquiſhed 


tedounded to the hononr of the victor; for where is 


the honour in conquering a baſe and — foe ? 
on the contrary, we were always of opinion that the 
glory and renown of the conqueror were in exact pro- 


portion to the courage and conduct of the con- 


* About the time of his entering Scotland, he re- 
ceived the diſagreeable news that his treaſury in Weſt- 
minſter-abbey was robbed of one hundred pounds in 
money, plate and jewels. The monks. were ſuſpect- 
ed of being concerned in the robbery, and it appeared 
from the inquiſitions that were taken on the occaſion, 
that they had been obſerved, on the very night in whic 
it was @mmitted, to paſs to and from the neighbour- 
hood of the treaſury, with large bundles and hampers, 
which they ſent off by water, Part of the plate and jew- 
els was afterwards found in London, and other places; 
and the abbot, together with fifty monks, and thirty 


| lay-brethren, were committed to priſon. 
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body of Scots, who narrowly watched the 
motions of the Engliſh army, and endea- 
voured to ſurprize their detached parties; 
and the caftle of Sterling had been lately 
reduced by Cumin the regent. 3 

Edward, however, would not interrupt 
his march by laying fiege to that fortreſs, 
as he thought it of more. conſequence to 
penetrate into the northern ſhires, before 
the enemy ſhould have time to collect their 
_ ſcattered force. . 
The firſt oppoſition he received was from 
Thomas Maule, governor of the caſtle of 
Brechin, who refuſed to ſurrender the place, 
ſo that Edward was obliged to beſiege it in 
form, which he continued to do for the 
ſpace of twenty days, without ſucceſs. The 
governor ſeemed to deſpiſe his endeavours, 
and was even ſo imprudent as to diſcover 
ſome marks of his contempt, which proved 
fatal to himſelf ; for as he wiped the wall 
with his handkerchief in derifion of Ed- 
ward's batteries, he was killed by a ſtone 
from one of theſe engines ; and this acci- 
dent ſtruck the garriſon with ſuch a pannic, 
that they ſurrendered at diſcretion. . 

Edward having made himſelf maſter of 
this place, continued his march to the 
caſtle of Urquhart, which he took by ſtorm; 
and then proceeded to the utmoſt extre- 
mity of Scotland; from whence he * 
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new their ſubmiſſion ; and the 
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ed to Dumfermling, where he paſſed the 
9 winter. . * n . — +> hs. I 
In the beginning of May, he inveſted 
the caſtle of Stirling, which was command=- 


ed by William Oliphant, with a garriſon 
of three hundred men, who defended the 
place with invincible obſtinacy till the lat- 
ter end of july, when the ditches being 


filled up, a conſiderable breach made in 
the walls, and the Engliſh ready to give 
the aſſault, the governour, with the ſur- 


viving - part of his people, 3 to 
about one hundred and forty, deſired leave 


0 capitulate; but this favour being re- 
fuſed, they were obliged to ſurrender at 


diſcretion, and were ſent priſoners into 
England.“ CC 143 3386 
The Scots, unable, to oppoſe the vic- 
torious arms of Edward, were glad to re- 


8 


o 


fible of the bad effects of his former ſe- 
verity, was ſo prudent as to treat them 
with greater lenity and mildneſs. 


- The regent ſent deputies to implore the 


forgiveneſs of his majeſty ; and, after ſome 
conferences, it was agreed, that he and his 
adherents ſhould, be indulged with a par- 
don, upon their paying a ranſom to be fix- 
ed in the next parliament, when the af. 
fairs of Scotland were to be ſettled; * 


* A. D. 1304. 


ing, ſen- 
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all the caſtles in the kingdom ſhould con- 
tinue in the hands of Edward; and that 
che priſoners on both ſides ſhould be ſet 
„„ %% U— FOAS. 1. 
Several perſons, who had been moſt ac- 
tive in railing the late inſurrection, were 
excepted out of this act of indemnity ; 
and it was expreſly declared, that Wal- 
lace had no favour to expect, unleſs he 
would ſubmit himſelf to the king's mercy. 
In conſequence of this agreement, Cu- 
min and his friends repaired to Dumfermling, 
where they did homage, and ſwore ſealty 
to Edward, who having now reduced the 
Scots to an entire ſubjection, returned to 
England, and, after making a progreſs 
through the northern counties, afrived at 
London, where he kept his Chriſtmas. 

| The king had now been abſent from 
his dominions for the ſpace of two years, 
and, during that time, many diſorders had 
happened in the kingdom. In the weſt- 

ern counties, bordering upon Wales, rob. 
beries, murders, and other crimes. of the 
like nature, were daily committed -with 
equal wantonneſs and impunity ; for the 
banditti had formed themſelves into ſuch 
ſtrong parties, that while they plundered 
oy pages the defenceleſs 5 
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fiance to the power and authority of 
the civil */7 F 
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of Trayle-baſton) were iſſued to the juſ- 


try the authors by juries in a ſummary 


gainſt him in the late revolt. 
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In order to remedy this evil, the king 
convoked a parliament at Weſtminſter, where 
commiſſions (known by. the name of writs 


tices to. enquire: into... thoſe. exceſſes; td 


way, and puniſh them with the a ehen | 


gour and ſeverity. In conſequence, of theſe 


_ inquiſitions, great numbers of malefators 
were capitally convicted ; ſeveral were ob- 


liged to. pay large ſums ; and the reſt fled 


the kingdom.“ 


The public tranquillity being thus re- 


eſtabliſhed, Edward began to turn his at- 


tention towards the affairs of Scotland. 
He had now learned to treat the natives 
of that country with greater lenity and 


: 4 S 


mildneſs than he had formerly done. Ro- 


bert de Bruce, earl of. Carrick, ſon of the 


competitor, dying about this time, his ſon, 


of the ſame name, received the inveſtiture 
of his lands, upon ſwearing fealty to Ed- 


* 
o 


ward, who conferred ſeveral marks of fa- 
vour upon him, and two of his country- 
men, John Mowbray, and the biſhop of 


Glaſgow, though they had all declared a- 
He now defired them to conſider of a 
proper time and place for convoking a 
parliament to ſettle the affairs of their 
| 38555 Country; 
* AD, 130. N 
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eduntry; and, agreeable to their (advices 
ten deputies were ordered to come and 


treat with the Engliſh commiſſioners, in a 


parliament which was to be aſſembled in 


the month of September for that purpoſe. 
There it was refolved that eight juſtices 
ſhould be ger to regulate the affairs 
of Scotland. The guardianſhip of the 


realm, with the cuſtody of the caſtles of 


Jedburgh and Roxburgh, was committed 


to John de Bretagne, the king's nephew z 


and William de Bevercotes, and John de 
Sandale, both eccleſiaſtics, were continued 
in the poſts of chancellor and chamber lain 
of the kingdom. . 
It was agreed that the laws and cuſtoms 
of the Scots ſhould be aboliſned; and that, 
upon the arrival of the guardian in Scot- 
land, a parliament ſhould be convoked to 
examine the laws of king David, and the 
amendments or alterations which had been 
made in them by his ſucceſſors; that with- 


| ont conſulting the king, they ſhould can- 


cel or reform all laws and uſages that 
were inconſiſtent with reaſon or religion; 
and that thoſe articles which, either on ac- 
count of their intricacy or 1mportance, 
they could not rectify themſelves, ſhould 
be committed to writing, and ſent by de- 
pnties from the ſtates of Scotland to the 
parliament of W where they * 
J | 8 
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be fairly canyaſſed by their deputies, a 
certain number of commilioner 4 
by the king. - | 
At the concluſion of the | puiiament, 
Edward publiſhed an act of indemnity in 
favour of the Scots, who had made their 
ſubmiſſion; but ſeveral noblemen were ex- 
eluded from this indulgence, except up- 
on very hard terms; and Robert de Bruce 
was forced to give up the ſtrong fortreſs 
of Kildrummy. 
Edward ſeems to have dreaded the great 
abilities and powerful intereſt of that nd- 
bleman; and therefore took care to leave 
him out of the liſt of commiſſioners. All 


the Scottiſh -prelates - and nobility, who 


were then at London, together with the 
deputies, in the name of the whole realm, 
agreed to obſerve theſe regulations; but it 
does not appear that the earl of Carrick wag 
then in 'Eagland, or that he ever took this 
_ oath, 
Hilfe was no ſooner e of the de- 

cifion with regard to his. caſtle . of Kil- 
drummy, and the circumſtance of his being 
excluded from the liſt of commiſſioners, 
than his reſentment adding fire to his am- 
bition, he began to form the: deſign of 
ſhaking off the Engliſh yoke, and recover- 
ing the independence of Js ny: 


5 
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A, og friendſhip had never ſubſiſted be- 
tween him and Wallace. The latter was 


the idol of the common people; and Bruce 
could never hope to make any figure as a 


leading | patriot whilſt that illuſtrious hero 
Would be alive. But fortune ſoon deli- 
vered him from this perplexity ; for Wal- 
lace, who had never laid down his arms, 


Was, about this time, delivered into the 


hands of the Engliſh. by Sir John Mon- 
teith, Edward's Scottiſh favourite, and go- 
vernor of the caſtle of Dunbarton. 

The Scottiſh hiſtorians pretend that he 
was betrayed in the moſt baſe and perfi- 
dious manner, as he lay aſleep in the 
neighbourhood of Glaſgow. But though 
he was ſeized by a party under the com- 
mand of Monteith, he cannot be properly 


faid to have been betrayed, as that gentle- 


man was not only a friend but even an officer 


of Edward's. 


He was no ſooner apprehended than he 


| was conveyed. to London, amidft infinite 


crawds of prope, who flocked from all 
quarters to behold the man who had fo 


often filled the country with terror and 
diſmay, as he now affected every Ke 
breaſt with pity and admiration. f 
Upon his arrival in London he was lod g- 
ed in Fenchurchzſtreet, and next day was 
. to his trial in Weſtminſter-hall, 
H; pats Where 
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where he was placed upon a high chair, 
and crowned with laurel in derifion. His 
indictment being read, in which he was ac- 
euſed of high treaſon, he pleaded not guil- 
T; affirming, that it was equally unjuſt and 
abſurd, to charge him with treaſon againft 
A2 prince whoſe ee over Scotland he 
b had never owned, and whoſe uſurpation he 
* . £5” 
=_ It was not eaſy to get over this objection, 
eſpecially as the new regulation of Scottiſh 
affairs had not yet taken place; but the 
judges at laſt over- ruled the plea, and, upon 
the maxim of Edward's being not only the 
lord paramount, but even the immediate ſo- 
vereign of Scotland, found him F 
high-treaſon. He was condemned to die 
the death of a traitor; and the ſentence was 
executed with every circumſtance of barba- 
rity, his head being erected upon a pole on 
London-Bridge, and his quarters expoſed in 
the other chief cities of England. 
Thus fell a man, whom every free ſtate 
muſt with to have its own; and who, not- 
withſtanding all that has been faid againſt 
him, has ever been conſidered, by every 
_ *randid and impartial judge, as a firm and 
unſhaken patriot, and a martyr to the liber- 
&y and independence of his country, 
2 Of Scotland ; according to Walfinghaw, p. 96. 
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In order to palliate the ſeverity, not to 
Fay injuſtice, of Edward's conduct, ſome of 


Sur Engliſh hiſtorians have repreſented Wal- 
Jace as a mercileſs and inhuman ruffian, who 
committed the moſt ſhocking cruelties upon 


women and children in the courſe of the 


war; but, beſides that theſe alligations have 
never been ſufficiently proved, the crimes 
with which Wallace is charged ought rather 
to be aſcribed to the ſavage barbarity of the 
Age, than to the cruelty of his diſpoſition, 
_ as it would be eaſy to produce the like in- 
| ances of inhumanity in the conduct of ſe- 
veral other leaders, and even of Edward 
Himſelf, particularly in the fiege of Ber- 
wick, ind on many other occaſions. _ 
But the truth is, Edward, though poſ- 


ſeſſed of great abilities, ſeems to have been 


deſtitute of that generoſity of ſoul which 
prompts a man to admire the ſame noble 
qualities in others. Add to this, that in- 
tereſt, pride, ambition, and every other 
motive, concurred to render the conqueſt of 
Scotland the favourite object of his purſuit; 


and it is therefore natural to ſuppoſe, that 
He was highly incenſed againſt Wallace, who 


had not only oppoſed him in the accom- 
pliſhment of his defign, with the moſt in- 
vincible obftinacy ; but had even excited 
ſuch an ardent love of liberty, and ſuch an 
unconquerable ſpirit of independence in the 
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oOeme of the Scottiſh nobility, who had come 
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breaſts of his countrymen, as gave infinite 
diſturbance to Edward during his life, and. 
after his death, delivered that kingdom 
from its ſubjection to the Engliſh crown. 
Bruce being thus freed from the man 
whom he conſidered as his rival in point of 
glory, endeavoured to ſecure the intereſt 
of Cumin of Badenough, who, upon the 
abdication of Baliol, ſacceeded as his com- 
petitor for the erooan. . 
With this view he communicated ſome - 
diſtant hints of his deſign to that noble- 
man; and, after ſome private conferences, 
a treaty was concluded and ratified by oath, 
and an indenture drawn up, by which 
Cumin engaged to affiſt Bruce with all his 
Intereſt, in fis endeavours to mount the 
throne; and Bruce bound himſelf, in re- 
turn, to own Cumin as firſt prince of the 
blood, and beſtowed upon him the private 
_ eſtate of the Bruſſian family. OTIS 2 
_ Cumin, either unwilling to violate the 
oath he had taken to Edward, or terrified - 
at the danger and difficulty of the enter- 
prize in which he had embarked, or finally 
eſirous of deſtroying his rival, and thus 
paving his own way to the throne, tranſ- 
| mitted a copy of this treaty to the king of 
England, who received it juſt as the earl of 
_ Carrick arrived in London, to conſult with 


up 
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up to We the affairs of their country in 

| Edward ſent for him to court, nd "oof 
ed him the indenture, aſking, at the ſame 
time, if he knew the hand and ſeal. Bruce, 
with great preſence of mind, diſclaimed all 
knowledge of the tranſaction; and offered, 
on pain of forfeiting life and limb, to prove 

the whole to be a forgery ; and this he did 

with ſuch confidence and aſſurance, that, + 
Edward, who was ſtaggered in his opinion, 

did not think proper to ſeize his. perſon : 

nevertheleſs he ordered him to be beſet with 

ſpies, in ſuch a manner that all his words 
and actions were narrowly obſerved and re- 
ported to the king, who, at laſt, reſolved to. 
take him into cuſtody. 
But Bruce was ſaved from the impending, 
danger, by the friendſhip of his brother-in-, 
law the earl of Glouceſter, and his own. ſa- 
ty and addreſs. Glouceſter being in- 
= of. the king's intention, ſent a few. 
pieces of money and a pair of ſpurs to the 
py of. Carrick, on pretence * relioring- 

what he had borrowed. . 

Bruce was too quick-ſighted not to = 
ceive the meaning of this myſtical meſſage. 
He found means, about midnight, to get 
on horſeback, and before next morning he 
was out of all danger of purſuit. On the 
nn day he arrived —_ is own * <a 

OC. 
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KLochmaban; where he found a few of his 


. friends, to whom he imparted the 19 


treachery of Cumin en 
Hearing that nobleman was then at Dum 
fries, he repaired thither, in order to tax 
him with his breach of faith; and, finding 
18 in the cloyſters of a monaſtery — 1 
to the rey-friers, upbraided him ſe- 
, * with bi is perfidious conduct. Cumin 
denied the charge; and Robert producing 
ſome letters which the other had wrote to 
the king of England, and which he had in- 
 tercepted by the way, confronted him with 
his own writing; a violent altercation en- 
ſued; and Bruce, jo a tranſport of paſſion, 
 ſheathed his dagger in Cumin's breaſt, 
le then left the monaſtery, and remount- 
| el his horſe; When ſome of his attendants, 


| obſerving marks of confuſion in his coun- 


tenance, deſired to know the cauſe. ' He ac- 
a them with what he had done; 
and James Lindſay, one of his retinue, 
hearing the circumſtance of Cumin's being 
wounded, <* What,” ſaid he, have you 
left the work unfiniſhed ?” $0 ſaying, he 
went to the cloyſters with a few friends, 
and, 2 the monks had conveyed Cu- 
min into the church, that he might confeſs 
his fins and receive abſolution, he ruſhed 
up to the altar, where, regardleſs of the ſa- 
_ ure of the TROP and deaf to the 
feelings 


C 
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e humanity, he 1 chat un- 
happy nobleman, and a knight of the "_ 
name, who came to his aſſiſtance.*  .,,.. +, 
Brace having thus got rid of bis bal 
began to take, meaſures for mounting the 


Scottiſh throne, which had been vacant 
ſince the depoſition of John Baliol; and to 


which, he imagined, he had now acquired 


an additional right by the death of that un- 
happy monarch, which happened about this 


time in France. 


Accordingly he ſurpriſed the caftle af 3 


Dumfries, and impriſoned the Eugliſh 
jadges, who ſat in the great hall to hear 
and determine cauſes. - 

Then traverſing the country with a Ang 
body of followers, he ſubdued ſeveral fot- 


_ trefles, and drove the Engliſh out of the 
kingdom. In a ſhort time he was joined 
by ſuch a number of the Scottiſh nobility, 


that he repaired to Scone and was. crowned, 


by the hands of the counteſs of cdu. 
ſiller to the earl of Fife. 


This was a privilege inherent i in chat fa- 


mily ; and whether the counteſs was actu- 
tion to Bruce, who was a man of a grace- 


youth, certain it is ſhe was ' obliged to ſteal 
bun her huſband, Who was in che ur 


6601111 ͤ Eoncattied 
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ated by a love to her country, or an affec- 


ful appearance, .and now in the bloom of 
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remitted to his holineſs. 
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of Edward, in order to perform the oere - 
mony of the coronation, which was done in 
the preſence of the biſhops of St: Andrew's, 


_ Glaſgow, Murray, and à great number of 


perſons of the firſt diſtinctio. 


Edward was no ſooner informed of Cu- 
min's murder and Brace's revolt, than he 


applied to Clement V. who had lately ſuc- 
ceeded to the papal chair, preſſing him to 


fulminate a ſentence of excommunication 
againſt all concerned in that aſſaſſination, 


| 2 but Bruce, who conſidered this cen- 


ure as an idle piece of trumpery, got him- 


ſelf- abſolved by one of his own prelates, 
and by that means removed the ſcruples of 
r ti 9s 


Mean while Edward, reſolving to under- 


take an expedition in Scotland, began to 


recruit his finances, and for that purpoſe 
Had recourſe to the aſſiſtance of the pope, 


ho indulged him with a tenth of all eccle- 


ſiaſtical revenues for three years, on condi- 
tion that one half of the money ſhoald be 
This ſcandalous collufion, deſigned to 
enrich the king and the pope by fleecing 
the clergy, gave ſo much offence to the 
kingdom, that the parliament preſented a 


remonſtrance againſt it, and even ſorbade 


the officers to collect the impoſition; but 


; r 
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— was not to be diverted 4 
ſe; he ordered the officers to proceed 


in levying the tax, on ain of 1 incurrin 
his higheſt diſpleaſure.“ 92 1 4 
As the money arifing ae chis grant 


was not ſufficient to detray the expence of 


the expedition, he reſolved to raiſe a ſcu- 
tage, on pretence of knighting his fon 


prince Edward; and the better to reconcile 


the people to this: tax, he invited all'the 


young gentlemen . who were deſirous of ob- 


taining that honour, to come and be 
knighted with the 


le abe ne timb he mon a par- 


liament, from which he demanded a ſub- 


ſidy; and the clergy and lay-noblemen, 


together with the knights and commonal- 


ty, granted a thirtieth of their temporal - 


ties, while the boroughs and towns of the 


royal demeſnes gave. a twentieth of their 


| moveables. 


In conſequence as Edward's invita- 
tion, ſuch numbers of young gentlemen 


E aſſembled, that, the royal palace not be- 
ing ſufficient to contain them, they. "oY 


| * * this ode, he "Vi gave- a Arikigg 


pro of his regard for juſtice, by impriſoning his 
own ſon, — Edward, for offering an inſult to the Z 


biſhop of Cheer 


prince at. Weſtminſter, 
where they ſhould receive the robes. 9 200 
to that dignity. 44% 
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paired to the garden of the New Tem- | 


ple, where they were ! entertained in 'tants 


and; pavilions, which were erected on pur- 
poſe. They afterwards kept their vigils 
in Weſtminſter- abbey with prince Edward, 


who, being next day knighted by his fa- 


ther in the palace, went to the church of 


Weſtminſter, and conferred the ſame ho- 


nour on two hundred and ſixty- ſeven 
young noblemen, who were by this act 
deemed his companions, and agreed to 
attend him in the expedition to Scotland, 


vrhich the king reſolyved immediately to 
L 3 


With this view he ſummoned his pre- 
lates, nobility, and all his military tenants 


to meet him On the eighth day of July 
at Carliſle, which was fixed as the place 
of rendezvous for his forces; and as he was 


determined to continue in Scotland, until 
he ſhould have reduced it to an entire 
ſubjection, he appointed the archbiſhop of 
York, and the biſhop of Litchfield guar- 
dians of the realm during his abſence. 
In the mean time, he ſent a body of . 
troops into that country, under the com- 


mand of Aymer de Valence, Henry de 


Piercy, and Robert de Clifford, who pe- 
netrated as far as Perth without oppoſiti- 
on; but there they were met by N 


de Bruce, who challenged them to battle, 
which they thought proper to decline. 
The Scots, defpiſing an enemy who durſt 


not meet them in the field, retired to 


Methuen at about a mile's diſtance, where 
they pitched their tents, and began to in- 
dulge themſelves' in the moſt careleſs ſe- 
curity ; but towards the "_—_— they were 
attacked by the Enpliſh ſo ſuddenly, 

they had hardly time to mount their horſes; 
- Notwithſtanding this diſadvantage, Bruce 
continued to make a gallant reſiſtance for 


4 conſiderable time, during which he 
was thrice unhorſed, and as often remount- 


ed by the bravery of Simon de Fraſer. At 
length, however, his troops being entirely 
defeated, he was obliged to fly, and eſcaped 
to the caſtle of Cantyre in the ſhire" of 
Argyle; the ſhattered remains of his army 


refuge among the mountains; but ſe- 
veral noblemen, who were taken in the 


action, were immediately executed as trai- 
ie,, Nai $52 an 01. 

Edward had now entered Scotland, at 
the head of a numerous army, which he 
divided into two parties. One of | theſe 
proceeded northward, under the command 


of prince Edward, and the earls of Lan- 


caſter and Hereford, who reduced the ca- 
ſtle of Kildrummy, in which they found 


the wife and fiſter of Robert de Bruce, 
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with his brother Niel, and ſeveral perſons- 
of quality. His other two brothers, Alex- 
ander and Thomas, were ſoon after ſur- 
prized in the caſtle of Lochryan in Can-- 
tyre, from which Robert himſelf | eſcaped 

with great: difficulty; dl fig 29) 
Edward, having thus deſtroyed all op- 
poſition, reſolyed to proceed againſt: thoſe 
who had occaſioned the late diſturbance. 
With this view he ordered the guardian 
and juſtices to proclaim in the cities, bo- 
roughs, and market- towns, that all who 


were concerned in the laſt rebellion, ſhould. 


be purſued with: hue and cry, until they 


were taken dead or alive; and that thoſe. 


who refuſed to obey this order, ſhould 
forfeit their effects, and be impriſoned dur- 
ing the king's pleaſure : | that all thoſe 


3 who had any ſhare in the murder of John 
| Cumin, ſhould be put to death without 


mercy; as well as thoſe who harboured or 
entertained them; that thoſe who had taken 


arms againſt the king, ſhould be commit- 
ted to - priſon, and; confined during his 


majeſty's pleaſure ; and bony ſeems 'moſt 
unaccountable) that thoſe who had been 


forced into the - rebellion, ſhould be fined 


at the diſcretion of the guardian. F 
Aſter having iſſued theſe orders, under 


the great ſeal of Scotland, Edward began 


to inflict puniſhments upon thoſe delin- 
i ESD quents | 


quents who were in his power, in which 
Gs, mat be owned) he ſeems rather to have 
been actuated by perſonal reſentment and 
- animoſity, than a regard to juſtice and the 
public peace. a one eee l e 
The ſiſter of Bruce, and the counteſs of 
uchan, were incloſed in wooden cages, 
and hung over the walls (the one of 
Roxburg, and the other of Berwick) as a 
98 to the populace. The biſhops of 
t. Andrew's and Glaſgow were loaded with 
irons, and committed to dungeons. The 
wife of Bruce was ſent priſoner into Eng- 
land; the earl of Athole was hanged at 
London on. a gallows fifty feet high ; the 
fame was the fate of Simon de Fraſer ; 
Herbert Norham and Thomas. Boyd were 
| beheaded; Chriſtopher de Seton, being an 
Engliſhman, was hanged, drawn and quar- 
. and the two brothers of Bruce fell 
by the hands of the common executioner. 
Edward having thus glutted his venge- 
ance with the blood of his enemies, and re- 
duced the Scots to ſuch a ſtate of miſery and 
wiretchedneſs, as, he imagined, would ef- 
fectually prevent any future inſurrection, re- 
turned to Carliſle, where he convoked a 
parliament. to redreſs the grievances of the 
_ monaſteries and religious houſes, .' which 
were loaded with talliages, tributes, and 
other taxations, by the agents of the pope, 
- e under 
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under the frivolous pretence of viſitations, 
- contrary to the laws ww cuſtoms of the 

pry he f 
Theſe inipefGons were condemned as 
injurious to the crown, detrimental to tha 
ſubjects, and ſubverſive of the conſtitution; 
and a letter was ſent to the pope, in the 
name "of the clergy and laity, re monſtrati 
againſt the extortion of his miniſters, and 
deſiring his holineſs to forbid ſuch pragice i 
for the ſuture. 
Teſta, the pope's chief agent, was ſum- 
moned before the parliament, and firialy 
diſcharged from levying any more money in 
his maſter's name. He was allowed, indeed; 
to keep what he had already collected; but 
Was not to diſpoſe of it without the know- 
ledge and permiſſion of the king's council. 


At the ſame time writs were iſſued for ap- | 


prehending and committing to priſon, all 
Juch- perſons as he had employed in theſe 
and the like exaRtions ; but this proceeding 
was ſtopped, at the interceſſion of the new 
lepate, Peter d'Eſpagne, whom the 
had ſent over to finiſh the marriage of the 
prince of Wales, with Iſabel of France, a6. 
5 cording to the award of his predeceſſor.“ 
At the inſtance of the ſame prelate, the 
kinge took the pope's wn under 2. __- 


A. D. 1757. 


tection, and allowed them to exerciſe their 
offices as formerly; but the parliament re- 
monſtrated fo ſtrongly againſt this impolitic 
meaſure, that he was obliged to withdraw 
his patronage, and allow him to relapſe 
under the former prohibition. e 
The prince's marriage had been retard- 
ed by a diſpute about the caſtle of Mau- 
leon in Gaſcony, which had been granted 
by Philip to a certain knight, who refuſed. 
to reſtore it without an equivalent; and Ed- 
ward would not conſent to the conſumma- 
tion of the nuptials, until he ſhould be put 
an poſſeſſion of this fortreſs, with all the ad- 
Joining territory, ß | 
The young prince was not diſſatisfied at 
this delay, as it gave him the better oppor= 
tunity of indulging himſelf in the-gratitica- 
tion of thoſe vicious paſſions to which he was 
„ oo oi 7 
His weekly allowance not being ſufficient 
to anſwer his extravagant demands, he ap- 
plied to Langton, biſhop of Litchfield, the 
' treaſurer, for an additional ſum; and upon 
that prelate's refuſing to comply with his 
- unreaſonable requeſt, he not only loaded 
him with the moſt opprobious invectives, 
but even deſtroyed his incloſures, killed his 
deer, and committed ſeveral other outrages. 
The king was no ſooner informed of this 
inſult upon one of his firſt miniſters, ow, 
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with a laudable ſpirit of impartiality, he 
banithed the prince from court for the ſpace, 
of ſix months, and would not re- admit him 
into his preſence, until he had made ſatis· : 
faction to the biſhop.. NF 
At the ſame time he baniſhed Piers Gas 
veſton, who was a particular favourite of 
the prince, and was ſuppoſed, by his bad 
vice and worſe example, to encourage 


him in all his evil practices; and this noble- 


man, upon a _ to go into a voluntary 
exile, was allowed a yearly - penſion of a 
hundred marks out of the revenues of Gal | 
enne. 
While the parliament v was s ſitting at Car- | 
liſle, Edward, hearing that ſome freſh di- 
ſturbances were raiſed in Scotland by Robert 
de Bruce, prevailed upon the pope's legate 
to renew the ſentence of . excommunication 
againſt that prince and all his adherents, 
and reſolved to march againſt him in per- 
ſon as ſoon as the ſeaſon of the year would 
permit. 
After the battle of Methuen, Robert had . 
' fled, with the ſhattered remains of his army, 
to the borders of Argyle, where he was 
again defeated by the lord Lorn, and ob- 
liged to ſeek for ſhelter among the woods 
and mountains, accompanied only by two 
of his a the earl of Lennox and dar. 
8 
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bert Hay, who never deſerted kim in vp 


misfortunes, 


In this forlorn condition he: ng! dend 


to ſuch extreme want, that he had no 


other food than what he enjoyed in com- 


mon with the beaſts of the field and the 


fowls of the air; and he was hunted from 
place to place as if he had been an ene- 


my to mankind. At laſt, he found means 


to eſcape into the little iſle of Raughrine, 


where he lay concealed until it was uni- 
verſally believed that he had periſhed ei- 
ther by want, or the hands of his enemies. 

But while he was ſuffering the ſevereſt 


hardſhips which human nature is able to 


ſupport, his great and heroic mind was 


forming ſchemes for aſcending the throne 
of his anceſtors, and recovering the inde- 


pepdence of his country. 

le was no ſooner informed of Edward's 

departure from Scotland, than he ſent Sir 
James Douglas and Sir Robert Boyd, to ac- 
_ his Fiends with his being alive; and 
eſe having collected a ſmall body of 

troops, he left his retreat, and, putting 

himſelf at their head, intercepted a con- 


voy of proviſions which was eſcorted by a 


party of Engliſh forces. Having thus pro- 


vided his followers; with, arms and provi- 


ſions, he reduced the caſtle of Turnberry, 
and compelled the lard Henry Piercy, who 
com- 
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commanded in that quarter, to retire to- 
wards England. e een 
Edward, hearing of theſe proceedings, 
gave orders to the earl of Pembroke, and 
the lord Lorn, both of whom had defeat- 
ed Bruce in the courſe of the former year, 
to march againſt him, and deſtroy his hand- 
ful of men before they ſhould increaſe to 
ſuch a number as might create any conſi- 
derable difturb anette. 
Theſe two noblemen executed their com- 
miſſion with ſo much ailigence and diſ- 
patch, that they ſoon came in fight: of 


the enemy, whom they almoſt ſurrounded- : 


as they lay encamped on the brow. of 4 
hill; but Bruce, who was ever fruitful in 
expedients, perceiving the imminent dan- 
ger to which he was expoſed, ordered his ar- 
my, which did not exceed a thouſand men, 
to diſperſe into ſmall parties, by which 
means they eſcaped through the trees and 
buſhes, that concealed them from the view 
of their adverſaries ; and at laſt aſſembled, 
according to the previous direction of their 
leader, in the wood of Glentroule, near 
— , ͤ ( 
Thither they were cloſely purſued by 
the earl of Pembroke; but Bruce having 
found means to draw that nobleman into 
a diſadvantageous ſituation, attacked him 
with ſuch irreſiſtible impetuoſity, that the 
9 . 
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Engliſn troops were entirely routed. Soon 
after he obtained another victory over a 
party commanded 1 the earl of Glou- 
eſter, who was obliged to take refuge in 
the caſtle of Aire, which Bruce immedi- 
ately befieged. _ e 
The Scots, encouraged by theſe ad van- 
tages, -crowded to the banners of their 
prince and deliverer, who ſoon found him- 
ſelf at the head of ten thouſand men, tho” 
they were generally deſtitute of arms, and 
utterly unacquainted with diſcipline. _ 
In the mean time, Edward remained at 
Carliſle, expecting, with great impatience, 
the troops he had ſummoned to aſſemble; 
and the firſt that arrived were immediately 
_ detached to the relief of the earl of Glou- 
ceſter. Bruce, obſerving the Engliſh ap- 
proach, was fain to raiſe the ſiege; but 
he could not retire with ſuch expedition, 
but that he was attacked and defeated ; 
in conſequence of which, he was forced, 
once more, to take refuge among the woods 
and mountains, where he continued till the 
death of Edward. © * EE 
That prince was ſeized with a dyſentery, 
which ſoon weakened him to ſuch a de- 
gree, that, for ſeveral days, no body was 
admitted into his preſence, except the gen- 
temen of his bed- chamber; and hence 
the report 'of his death was immediately 
9 ſpicad 
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ſpread abroad, and generally: believed to be 
true o TI „ 


. : y # {> B24 LI6 $0 8 OILS, Fre nth” > 
The king, deſirous to put a ſtop to this 


= rumour; and eager ta complete the reduc- 
= tion of Seotland; began his march for that 
| country, and proceeded. as far as Burgh on 
the ſands; where finding: his end approach- 
Ang, he ſent for his ſon prince Edward, and 
recommended three things to his particular 
attention. CCCCCCCCCCCCCCTCCC 23 13k 
The firſt was, to proſecute the war a- 
gainſt the Scots, with unremitted vigour, 
until he ſhould have reduced them to an 
entire ſubjection; for which purpoſe he ad- 
viſed him to carry his bones into Scotland, 
at the head of the army, not doubting but 
the preſence even of his lifeleſs corpſe, 
would daunt the courage of a people Whom 
he had ſo often vanquiſhed... +» 
The ſecond was, that he would ſend his 
heart to Jeruſalem, with thirty-two. thouſand 
pounds ſterling, which he had deſtined: for | 
the ſupport of the holy ſepulchre. And the 
third, that he would never recall his fayou- 
rite Gaveſton, whom he conſidered as the 
_ cauſe of all the miſdemeanours of which the 
young prince had been guilty, and who, he 
Joreſaw, would be the occaſion of far greater 
miſchiefs, if he ſhould ever return to Þng- 
land. The prince having promiſed to _ 
- theſe injunctions, Edward refigned himſelf 


* 


oy a 
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to his fate, with a pious but manly compo- 
' fure, and expired in the arms of his ſer- 


take ſome nouriſiment. 


vants, while they were raiſing him up to 


Thus died, on the ſeventh day of Jah, 
and the 


in the fixty-ninth year of his age, 


 thirty-ſixth of his reign, Edward, king of 


England, the firſt of that name ſince the 
Norman conqueſt, and the fourth fince the 


time of Egbert. He was a prince of a 
graceful appearance; tall in ſtature, and 
comely in his complexion ; his features 


were regular and elegant ; his forehead was 
open and ſpreading; his hair black and 


curled ; his eyes keen and piercing; and 


his whole aſpect was ſuch as at once en- 


8 ed affection and commanded eſteem. 
Of a compact make, and robuſt conſtitu- 


tion, he a all his contemporaries in 


ſtrength and dexterity ; and he would have 
been perfectly well ſhaped, if his legs had 


not been a little too long in proportion to 
the reſt of his body; whence he derived 
the ſurname of Long-Shanks. Bat even 
this diſproportion was attended with a con- 
ſiderable advantage; for it gave him ſuch a 
firm ſeat on horſeback, that no man of the 


age was able to diſmount him. 5 CEO, 
With theſe bodily perfections, he poſ- 


ſeſſed the more valuable qualities of a clear 
Vor. XII. E bead, 
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head, a ſound judgment, great penetra- 
tion, N and 8 ſo cautious 
and circumſpect, that he never brought 
himſelf into any dilemma ; and yet endow- 


ed with ſuch preſence of mind, that, when + 


by a concurrence of unavoidable and 


untoward circumſtances, he was - involy- 


ed in any difficulty, he never failed to 


extricate himſelf with equal honour and 


ſucceſs. ; 3 r "5 I TOY 
. His noble atchievements in Paleſtine, 
France, Wales, 'and Scotland, beſpeak him 
an accompliſhed warrior; nor was he leſs 
diſtinguiſhed for his legiſlative capacity; 


| ke is juſtly conſidered by Fleta, Breton, 


and all our moſt eminent lawyers, as the 


| Juſtinian of En ; for not to mention 
the many excellent ſtatutes that were made 
in his reign, he reformed. the abuſes which 


had erept into the adminiftration_ of juſtice, 


and eſtabliſhed it upon a new footing, ſo 
as to render it more ſure and ſummary ; 
he aſcertained the proper limits between 
the different courts of judicature; intro- 
duced a new and eaſy method of collect- 


ing the public taxes; reduced the over- 


grown power of the pope and clergy, and 
5 — many wiſe and wholeſome laws for 


_ Preſerving the peace of the kingdom, and 


main- 
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maintaining order and ularity amon 
his ſubj ms | IN ty f 


te -onned that 
Edward, though a great prince, was far 


from being ltleſs. He was ambitious 
in his temper, cruel in his diſpoſition, 
arbitrary in = principles, and, perhaps, 
not entirely 

mulation. The firſt is evident from his 
bloody and expenſive war with Scotland, 


| which, inſtead of procuring any real ad- 


vantage to the Engliſh crown,. deprived it 
of that homage and fealty which the 
Scottiſh kings. had always been wont to 
Pay for the D of Lothian and Gal - 
oway : the ſecond appears from his ſe- 
ay treatment of his Welch and Scot- 


eiſh priſoners, articularly of Llewellyn 

and William Wallace, both heroes wor- 
thy of a better, fate : the third is appa= 
rent in his ſeizing by his ſole authority, 


and ſelling, for his own uſe, the goods of his 


1 in open violation of the charter 


f liberties, Which he had fo often con- 


firmed ; and the fourth may be gather- 
ed from his tranſactions with the compe-. 
titors of the Scottiſh crown, whom he ſcems. 


to have conſidered in no. other light than 


* chey were the means of forwarding 
r whole 


ee from hypocriſy and diſſi- 
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thoſe deſigns which he himſelf had formed, 
8 255 the ene o& my ne . 
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E reign of he late king had be If 

productive of ei advantage, 4 

8 bieter glory, to * n nation. Th 
princi- 

* Edward has by his firſt wife — of Caſtile, 
four ſons and deven daughters, viz, John, Henry, and 
Alphonſo, who died young; and Edward, who ſuc- 
ceeded him on the throne; Joan, who died i in her in- 
fancy; Eleanor, firſt betrothed to Alphonſo king of. 

Aragon, and, after his death, married to the count 
of Bar; a third who died an infant in Paleſtine; Ioan 

of Acres, firſt married to Gilbert earl of Glouceſter, 

and afterwards to Ralph de Monthermer; Margaret, 
eſpouſed to John II. duke of Brabant; Berengere and 
Alice, who died infants; Mary, a nun at Ambreſ- 
dury; Elizabeth, matched with John count of Hol- 
land, and afterwards with Humphrey de Bohun VIII. 
earl of Hereford, and conſtable of England; Beatrix | 
and Blanche, who both died in their infancy. Dd. 

By his ſecond wife, Margaret of France, Edward 
had two ſons and one daughter; Thomas, born at, 
Brotherton in Yorkſhire, created earl of Norfolk, and 
mareſchal of England; Edmund, born at Wodeſtoke, 
| created earl of Kent by his brother Edward II. in the 
Hfteenth year of his reign; and. Eleanor, who died in 
her childhood, Rymer. is nn. MN. We. 
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principality of Wales was united to the 
crown. Scotland, thrice ſubdued, was up- 
on the point of being conquered for a 
fourth time, the Engliſh forces having al- 
ready advanced to the borders. The ppint 


of faction and diſcord was entirely extin- 


uiſhed in the kingdom. A good under- 
anding was eſtabliſned between the ſove- 
reign and the people. And all theſe cir- 


cumftances ſeemed to make ample amends 


for the loſſes" ſuſtained by the crown in fo- 
reign parts, during the reign of John and 
Henry III. not ſo much through the weak-' 
| neſs of the Engliſh, as the puſillanimity and 


miſconduR of theſe two princes. 


U 


The age of Edward II. who, when he 
mounted the throne, was in his twenty- 
third year, his noble ſtature, graceful mien, 
and majeſtic appearance, joined to the ad- 
vantage of being ſprung from ſuch an illu- 
ſtrious parent, inſpired the people with the 
agreeable hopes of enjoying as much hap- 
pineſs and ſucceſs under his adminiſtration, 


as they had done under that of his father. 
But it was not long before they were a- 


wakened from this pleaſing dream, and 
convinced, to their ſad experience, that 


they had entertained a better opinion of 


their young prince than he deſervet. 


K 3 After 
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. Aﬀter having been proclaimed at Carliſle, 
and received the homage of the Engliſh 
relates and nobility, he proceeded ta Rox- 
burg and Dumfries, to receive the fealty of 
the Scots ; but inſtead of proſecuting. the 
war againſt that people, according to the 


injunction of his father, he had no ſooner 


advanced to Cumnock, at the head of his 
army, than he ſet out on his return to his 
own. dominions, leaving Aymer, earl of 
Pembroke, with full powers to treat with 
| the. Scots about a peace, and appoint: 
. Ing him guardian of the realm; though 
that 929 was afterwards conferred upon 
John de Bretagne, and the office of cham- 
. was given to Euſtace de Cotiſ- 


Nor was this the only inſtance in which 
Edward violated the promiſe he had made 
to his father; for he immediately recalled 
his favourite Piers Gaveſton, to whom he 

ranted the whole eſtate of the late earl of 
Cornwall, _ together with the thirty-two. 
thouſand, pounds which the late king bad 
. deſtined for the ſupport of one hundred and 


_ Forty knights, who had engaged to carry 


his heart to Jeruſalem ;. in a word, he 
ſtemed to take no other pleaſure in royalty, 
than as it gave him a power of ſhowering 
down his fayours upon this worthleſs fo- 
VT. 2 reigner, 


* 


Roba n 5 


reigner, whom he careſſed with all the ar- 


5 dour of a fond lover. 
Had Edward been a woman, ſuch a 1 


1 would have been extremely natural, 
as Gaveſton was poſſeſſed of every accom—- 
pliſhment that could recommend him to the 
favour of the fair ſex. He had a beautiful 


face, a fine „a graceful air, and an 


inſinuating dreſs ; he bes Hig in all the 
_ Exerciſes, of bodily agility ; ; was remarkable 


for that 1 4 at repartee, which is ſo 


peculiar ta the Gaſcons, among whom he 


Was born; and, if we may believe ſome hi- 
, was a man of real courage. Vet, 
with all theſe qualities, he was haughty, 
inſolent, profligate and debauched, and 


wholly. devoted to the inen of * 


own vicious paſſions. 
Influenced | the advice of this deſpi ca- 
ble minion, ward removed from dbeir 


8 pk the chancellor, treaſurer, judges, and 
barons of 


the exchequer, and ſupplied their 


places, with his creatures. "Lana biſhop 


of Litchkeld, was committed to priſon, the 


temporalities of his ſee were ſequeſtered, 
and his goods and chattels ſeized, until be | 
mould give a ſtrict account of his conduct 


and management. as. treaſurer to the late 


king ; while Gaveſton was appointed great 


bel and Leeni, of Late, and 
f ruled 
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ruled the kingdom by his ſole autho-,. 
rity». -. wats „ nk 
% parliament was aſſembled at North-, 
ampton, on the ſixteenth day of October, 
to ſettle the ceremony of the late king's. 
funeral, and the marriage and coronation 
of the reigning prince, as well as to conſult 
about the affairs of the nation. To defray 
the expences of theſe articles, the clergy, 
together with the citizens and burgeſles, 
rranted a fifteenth, and the barons and 
Loiphts of the ſhires gave a twentieth; 
and it was ordained that the baſe money, 
which would not paſs in the laſt reign, 
© 3 be current all over the king- 
dom. 8 „„ 
The body of Edward I. inſtead of be- 
ing conveyed into Scotland, according to 
his dying requeſt, was removed to Waltham 
abbey; from whence it was carried to Weſt- 
minſter- abbey, in which it was interred with 


* 


great pomp and ſolemnityj. 


The king, not fatisfied with the extra- 
ordinary marks of favour he had already 
| beſtowed. upon Gaveſton, gave him in 
marriage his own niece Margaret, ſiſter 
to the young earl of Glouceſter, who was 
obliged to conſent to the match, before 
he could receive the livery of his lands: 
and the nuptials: were ſolemnized on = 


Bb 4 -Y Oy SO, 

firſt day of November, with great magni- 
_” JFF 8 
At the ſame time, in order to increaſe 
the renown of his favourite, he adviſed him 
to proclaim a'tournament, not doubting but 
the honour of the day would fall to Gave- 
ſton, who was extremely expert in all mili-' 
_ tary exerciſes, and could not fail of en- 
gaging, by his money and intereſt, the 
moſt valiant knights of the realm in his' 
party. The earls of Warenne, Hereford, 
and Arundel, with a great number of ba-' 
rons, appeared in the lifts againſt him; but 

being folled by the ſuperior force or ad- 
dreſs of their adverſaries, they returned to 
their own eſtates glowing with indignation 
and reſentment. 1 3 
Edward had already ſent the biſhops of 
Durham and Norwich, and the earls of 
Lincoln and Pembroke to the court of 
France, in order to eſpouſe the princeſs 
Iſabel, and appoint a day for the conſum- 
mation of the marriage ; and as he now 
_ reſolved to go thither in perſon, he con- 
ſtituted Gaveſton guardian of the realm, 
with power to grant conges d'elire for mi- 
niſters of cathedral and conventual churches ; 
to take the oath of fealty from prelates 
at their elections; to reſtore temporalities ; 
diſpoſe of prebends and benefices in wy 
| 88 9 
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gift of the crown; beſtow wardſhips 


that * happen to fa 1 during the king's 


reigner, who had fo lately been baniſhed 
the kingdom, and was ſtill. hated by the 
majority of the nation, . could not fail to. 


be diſagreeable to the nobility ; but Ed- 


ward, regardleſs of their ——.— and diſ- 
content, went over to Boulogne, where he 
did homage to the king of France for 
Guienne and Ponthieu; and next day 


marriage was ſolemnized in the Ne 
E place with great pomp. and ſplen - 


After having ſpent ſome days in mirth 


and feaſting with the kings of France, 
| Navarre, Germany, and Sicily, three queens, 
and an infinite number of Sy 3 
were preſent on this occaſion, he CET 
to England with his conſort ; and on the 


exenty-hfch, day of February the corona- | 
tion was performed in Weſtminſer-abbey, 
by. the biſhops of. Sarum, Wancheſter, an 
hichefter, commiſianed for that — 4 
by the archbiſhop, of Canterbury, Who was 
zen N. ang who, cough his 215 — 
I 99 


| * A. D. 1 | 


Such an extenſive, and almoſt unlimit- 
ed power, ed in the hands of a ſo- 


„EDA H. tt 
on had been removed by the pope at the 
interceſſion of Edward, was yet prevented 

_ fickneſs from coming over and aſſiſting 
JJ LS 
"The nation hoped that the charms of 

e young queen would have engroſſed 
the affections of Edward, and weaned him 
from his imimoderate attachment to Ga- 
veſton; but his love for that favourite 
ſeemed rather to increaſe; he gave him all 
the ſumptuous preſents he had received 
rom his father-m-law, confiſting of fine 
horſes, rings, jewels, and other curioſities |, 
of an iments value. He affected to call 
kim brother; and fas if reſpe& could be 
extorted by force) he iſſued a proclamation, 
commanding all perfons to give him the 
title of earl of Cornwall, and not to call 
him by his plain name of Piers Ga- 
The favourite could not bear his good 
fortune with moderation; his head grew 

giddy with power; he became haughty 

and overbe , and locked down upon 
the Engliſh nobility with the moſt ſuper- 
ellious contempt; nor could even the ſa- 
cred character of the queen protect her 
from his ſatyrical reflections. Proud of his 
own accompliſhments, he deſpiſed thoſe of 
every other perſon. He held frequent 
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|  .. tournaments, in which he was always ſure - 
| | SME MOT. + = Wd enaamnt 
In ͤthe ſplendour and magnificence of 
his dreſs, he endeavoured to outſhine not 
only the nobility, but even the king him- 

| ſelf; and at the coronation, where he car- 

| _ ried the imperial crown, he appeared with 
| | | ſuch faſtidious , pomp, that one of the ba- 
[| rons could hardly be reſtrained from pling- 

| ing a dagger in his breaſt. 

g The barons ſeem to have been appre- 

| | henſive of ſome ſuch inſult, and had there. 
| fore acquainted. the king, that they would 
not affiſt at the ceremony, unleſs Gaveſton 

| ſhould be expelled the kingdom; but, up- 


| on obtaining a promiſe: that their requeſt. 
mould be granted in the enſuing parlia- 

ment, they thought proper to alter their 
ee, e 


In the mean time, the king endea- 
| voured to engage ſome of the barons in 
4 the intereſt of Gaveſton; but finding all 


his attempts ineffectual, he began to for- 
tify his towns and caſtles, as if he in- 
tended to ſet his ſubjects at defiance, The 
| nobility followed his. example; and every 


thing ſeemed to portend a civil war.? 
| "0M About this period the whole revenue of the coun- 7 
ty of Ponthieu was allotted for the maintenance pf the 
queen's houſhold, | 8 


* 


At the parliament, which met on the 
twenty-eighth day of April, the barons 
appeared in arms, and inſiſted upon the 
bbaniſhment of Gaveſton. Some perſons, 
apprehenſive of the fatal conſequences that 
might enſue from ſuch a miſunderſtanding 

between the king and the nobility, inter- 
poſed their Nes offices, and endeavoured 


to effect an accommodation; but the ba- 


rons would liſten to no terms; they ſtill 
demanded that Gaveſton ſhould abjure the 
realm before Midſummer, though they con- 
ſented to his enjoying his whole eſtate ; 


and the biſhops iſſued a proviſional ſen- 


tence of excommunication ' againſt him, 
ſhould he remain any longer in the uland. 


Edward, finding it in vain to oppoſe 
the united voice of the nation, was, at 


laſt, obliged to give up his favourite; 
but, in order to conſole him under his diſ- 
grace, he granted the honours of Pec and 


Cockermouth, with 7 manors and 
caſtles; to the value of three thouſand 
marks a year, to him and his countels, and 


. . 


their heirs er ert. 
- He likewiſe made him a grant of a 
large eftate in Gaſcony ; and that he might 
comply with the letter of the ſentence, 
and, at the ſame time, elude its ſpirit, he 
appointed- him lord lieutenant of Treland ; 

N empow- 
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empowered: him to remove all judges, he- 
riffs, and / officers, and ſupply thee: aces 
with others of his own chuſing; allotted 


him the whole 3 of chat kingdom 


for his ſubliſtence 3 e — 
as far as Briſtol. | 
The barons were ly incenſed at 


this difingenuous, conduct of his majeſty, 
by which the favourite, -infead of being 
humbled and depreſſed, was exalted to e 
ſtate of greater power and grandeur than 
he had formerly enjoyed; and Edward was 


ſo apprehenſive of the effects of their re- 
ſentment, that he publiſhed a proclamation, 


forbidding all perſons to ap in arms 


at the enſuing parliament, and endeavoured 
to gain over to his fide the moſt powerful 
of the nobility by promiſes and preſents. 


The earls of Lincoln and» Surrey ſeem tb 
have yielded to the temptation, and the 


whole confederacy was diſſolved, not one 
of them adhering to their former 1 


tion, except the carl of Warwick. 
Edward ſeems to have had a 
regard for the gratification of his own 
on, than for the real intereſt of his 
— By for though Gaveſton Was now 


placed in 4 more exalted ſtation than he 
could enjoy in England, the king could 
e | 
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not bear the thoughts of living without his 


He thereſace, bad recourſe. to. the pope, 
wha abſolved his minion from the oath he 
by taken to abjure the kingdom for ever, 
and ſuſpended the ſentence of aul kin by 
cation which had been iſſued again — 
the biſhops; but on this expreſs provide, 
that, upon his return, he ſhould ſubmit to 
tze judgment of the church, touching thoſe 
| Ne which he was accuſed by the no- 
hility.“ 3 
Edward follicited Clement to free him 
from this reſtriction; but unable, as he was, 
to wait the reſult of this application, he re- 
called Gaveſton, and went. to Cheſter. to 
meet him on his return from Ireland. He 
there received him with ' ſuch. tranſports 
of joy, that the people were actually con- 
uvinced he was bewitched ; and conduct- 
_ ed him to Langley in Hertfordſhire, that 
he might enjoy his company. in private, 
without being interrupted . by his queen or 
miniſters. | 
, The barons being divided in their ſenti- 
ments, were obliged to conceal their indig- 
nation at this unmanly conduct of the king, 
* in the next parkiament, whack met at 
* 2 | Stam- 
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Stamford, epos them to conſent that. 
Gaveſton ſhould continue in England with--. 
| out moleſtation. He was foover-joyed at 
| this inſtance of complaiſance, that he ex- 
pended great ſums upon balls, tournaments, 
and other diverſions, in order to give Ga- 
veſton an 1 diſcovering his 
denxdterity and addreſs; but the barons ſcorn- 
ed to appear at theſe meetings; and the 
liſts being incloſed at Kennington for a 
tournament, the pillars were demoliſhed, 
and the incloſures broken down by perſons 
E Lbs eat, 
Though the barons were far from being 
heartily - reconciled to Gaveſton, yet he 
might have continued to hve with tolerable” 
quiet, had he been ſo prudent as to behave _ 
with that modeſty and humility which be- 
came a perſon of his obſcure birth, and ex- 
ceptionable conduct; but there are ſome 
people of ſuch an incorrigible nature, that 
no experience can reclaim them: he had no 
| ſooner returned to London, than he reſumed” 
his wonted pride and arrogance; he removed 
a number of people from their places, which 
| he filled with his own creatures, -who,' 
| being commonly mean and indigent ſy- 
1 . cophants, were neither able nor willing to 
aſſiſt him any longer than he continued to 
ſupport them. By this means he at once 
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_ expoſed himſelf to the reſentment of all 
| thoſe. whom he had ſtripped of their poſts, 
without © procuring any real addition of 
Krength to his own intereſt, | 8 HY 
Such a conduct could not fail to arouſe 
the indignation of the barons, who were 
highly incenſed at his arrogance and pre- 
ſumption; and the earl of Lancaſter, in par- 
_ ticular, vowed revenge againſt him, for 
having diſcarded one of his knights from 
an office he poſſeſſed. - „ 
SGaveſton, not ſatisfied with having pro- 
voked the barons by his unwarrantable con- 
duct and infolent behaviour, affected to 
laugh at their reſentment; he treated the 
menaces of his enemies with the moſt ſu- 
preme contempt; and the firſt noblemen of 
the kingdom, became the object of his ſa- 
tire and ridicule.* es FOR 
Perſonal reflections are commonly found 
to make a deeper impreſſion upon the 
mind, than any other injuries. The ba- 
rons were leſs enraged at his public miſ- 
conduct, than at theſe attacks upon their 
character; and they again began to concert 
„ L 3 N mea- 


» He characterised the earl of Lancaſter, by the 
title of ſtage - player; the earl of Pembroke, by * 
of Joſeph the Jew; and the earl of Warwick, he 


ar of Axdenne, 
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meaſyres for effeting the ruin of this i r 


ſolent upſtart. . 
With this view, they proclaimed ſeveral 
tournaments at different places, in order to 
collect their partizans ; but theſe. aſſemblies 
were prohibited by the royal author] You 
The king ſummoned a 15 ee at Y 
on the 3 day o Ot but no 
pbuſineſs was done, becauſe the barons re- 
1 5 to obey the ſummons. Another yas 
appointed to meet at the ſame place, on 
the fourth day of November; bt as We 
ill refuſed to attend, on pretence that their 
Lee could not be E whulſt Gaveſtog 
reſent, he ardered his favourite to 
wich aw, and adjourned the parliament to 
the beginning of Lent,* when it was to. be 
held at Weſtminſter. | 
_ Conſcious, as he was, of having given 
umbrage to the barons, ard dreading the 
effects of their reſentment, he ſent par 
cular writs to the earls of Lancaſter, Here- 
ford, Pembroke, and Warenne, forbidding 
them to come armed to parliament, as be- 
ing derogatory from the honour of the 
crown, and contrary to the cuſtom of the 
realm ; and the earls of Glouceſter, Lin- 


| Foln, Surrey, and Richmond, e 


fs * A P. 1340, 


W 


twelve perſons, veſted with full powers to 


Rinne % my 
for their ſafe-condutt. But, notwithſtand- 
ing this inhibition, the diſcontented earls 
appeared with an infinite number of fol- 
lowers, fully determined to compel bis 
majeſty to reform the abuſes of govern- 


 Wede, 1 1 LT TE. 
Edward, whoſe profuſion and want of 


cxconomy kept him always in neceflitous 
circumſtances, - had taken prize and pur- 


veyance, or, in other words, had robbed 


the people of their effects, in open viola- 
tion of the ſalutary laws made in the reign 
of his father ; and this inſtance of deſpo- 
tic power furniſhed the barons with a po- 
pular ſubject of complaint. 5 
They preſented a remonſtrance to his ma- 


| jeſty, in which they inſiſted, at great length, 


ypon the damages ſuſtained by thoſe who 
had been deprived of their property; they 
enlarged upon the calamities of the king- 
dom, impoveriſhed by the prodigality of the 
king, and the avarice of his miniſters ; they 
repreſented the flouriſhing ſtate of the na- 
tion in the reign of his father, and the 
wretched condition to which it was then 
reduced; they imputed all theſe evils to 
the pernicious advice and bad conduct of 
his ſervants; and they concluded with a 
demand, that he ſhould allow them to chuſe 
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make ordinances for regulating the ayco-' 
nomy of his houſhold, and ſettling the 
affairs of the nation. n 
At firſt, he made ſome difficulty in grant- 
ing their requeſt; - but finding they were 
lived to carry their point, even at the 
hazard of having recourſe to arms, he 
| thought it moſt adviſeable to ſubmit, and” 
| iſſued a commiſſion, authorizing the pre- 
lates, earls and barons to elect proper per- 
ſons for making the propoſed regulations. 
Neyertheleſs, the power of electing the 
ordainers (as they were called) was not 
veſted in the whole parliament, but in 
eleven biſhops, eight earls, and thirteen 
barons, who, in order to conſole his ma- 
jeſty for this mortification, declared by an 
authentic deed, that they conſidered this 
grant not as a privilege to which they 
had any juſt claim, but merely as the ef- 
fect of the king's free will; that it ſnould 
never be drawn into a precedent to the pre- 
judice of his majeſty, his heirs, and ſucceſ- 
ſors ; and that the power of the preſent or- 
dainers ſhould expire at Michaelmas in the 
enſuing year. This inſtrument being ſigned 
and confirmed, the ordainers were elected,“ 
PU TM and, 
* The number of ordainers conſiſted of ſeven bi- 
Hops, eight earls, and ſix barons. The prelates were 
the. archbiſhop of Canterbury, the biſhops of * | 
| | | don, 


| waceful — to che ſee of be and erected 


" Epwary II. 0 


and,” on the twentieth day of March, took. 


2 ſolemn oath, that in the diſcharge of their 
office, they would have an, equal regard 
ſor the honour of the crown, and the FRO | 
of the nation. 


This be 


Som 3 Chicheter, Norwieb, . David's, and 


Llandaff: the earls were, Glouceſter, Lancaſter, Lin- 
eoln, | Hereford, Pembroke, Richmond, Warwick, 
and Arundel : the barons were, Hugh de Vere, W. ls. 
Marefchal, Robert Fitz-Roger, Hugh Courtenay, | 
W. Martin, and John de Grey. Brady. 


Here Mr. Carte, in his uſual e exelaims 


with great virulence againit the arrogance and pre- 


 famption of the nobility in daring to find fault with 


the conduct of their ſovereign, and much more in 
taking upon them to reform the abuſes of govern- 


. ment, He entertains us with a long and laboured 


diſſertation upon the danger of introducing new pre- 
cedents, however good and excellent, and the prudence 5 
of adhering to old cuſtoms, however abſurd and ri- 
diculous. Had this gen:leman been born a Hotteg- 


tot, we ſhould have deſpaired of ever being able to 


perſuade him to exchange the old and wenerable cuſ- 
z of covering himſelf with the entrails of wild 


beaſts," for the new and dangerous pratt ice of wearing 
Engliſh clarb and Iriſh linnen. 1 
But the truth is, Mr. Carte's reaſonings are ſo very 


weak. and inconcluſive, that they are hardly worth 


the refuting Was it by adhering to old cuſtoms that 
Peter the Great - reformed the Ruſſian nation, and 


converted a herd of bears into a ſociety of men? Was 


it by adhering to old cuſſoms that the people of Eng- 
land delivered themſelves from their ſlaviſn and diſ- 


that 


— 
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This affair being finally ſettled, Edward 


reſolyed to reſume the proſecution of 


Scottiſh war, which had been entirely ne- 


. glected ſince his acceſſion to the throne. 


© Robe | 
that beautiful ſtructure of the Engliſh church, which, 
while it contributes to ſtrengthen and ſupport the po- 


litical conſtitution, is deprived of the power of thwart- 


ing its meaſures, or of ſapping its foundation. 


The government was, at this time, in the hands | 


of a weak, indolent, and prodigal prince, who was | 
entirely under the influence of a haughty, inſolent, and 


overbearing minion; to ſupply the neceſſities of the 
, the people were ſtripped of their property; 


and to gratify the pride of the latter, the barons were 


treated with the utmoſt indignity and contempt; but 
both the people and the barons, according to Mr. 


_ Carte's opinion, ought to have ſat down in filence, 


and ſecretly repined at their misfortunes (though we 


_ queſtion much if he would even have allowed them 


that laſt comfort of the wretched) but they muſt 
not preſume to complain of their hardſhips, far Jeſs 


to defire a redreſs of their grievances, and on no ac- 
count whatever, to compel their ſovereign to graut 
them ſuch a redreſs; i do, they are (in the 
language of Mr. Carte) — ty, inſolent and pre- 


ſumptuous rebels; they not only deſerve the hatred 


and reſentment of their contemporaries, but even dhe 
curſes and imprecations of poſterity. - 


Would any one believe this to be the language of an 


£ Englifnan't and yet Mr, Carte is an Engliſhman, 
a true Engliſhman, as he himſelf informs us in his 
title-page; and indeed he acted wiſely in acquaint 5 


ing us beforehand with this circumſtance; for we 
ſhould never have been able to collect it from - his 
writings, which breathe a ſpirit. more worthy of a 


French ſlave, than a free-born Briton, 
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Robert de Brus, who was certainly one of 
the moſt accompliſhed heroes of the age, 
and may juſtly be conſidered as the reat 
reſtorer A the Scottiſh monarchy, had been 
hindered from improving the 1 
of the late king's death by a violent dif- 
temper, which confined him to his bed 
for the Tpace of fix months; and had 
young Edward been ſo prudent as to con- 
tinue the war at that period, he might 
_ ealily have reduced the Scots to an entire 
abi Aion ; but his ſudden return at once 
delivered them from their preſent appre- 
henſfions, and allowed them time to re- 
crit their ſpirits, and collect their forces. 
At his departure from Scotland, he be- 
ſtowed the command of his troops upon John 
Cumin of Badenough, who was ſoon after 
joined by Mowbray with a ſtrong rein- 
99 and as Bruce's army was daily 


| 

1 grewing more formidable, they marched a- 

I ganft him with a determined reſolution to 

4 give him battle. But that prince, who 
always ated with the greateſt prudence 
and circumſpection, had poſted his troops 
in ſuch an advantageous fituation, that 

. they were afraid to attack him; and as 
| they could not retreat without running the 
hazard of being attacked in their 155 
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- .they were obliged to ſue for a trace, which 


124 4 'S' 


was readily granted. 


f It was upon the back of this tran ſacti- 
on that Bruce was ſeized with his diſtem- 
| Per and Cumin was no . ſooner informed 


x ö 


f this circumſtance, than he advanced to 


Inverury, where the enemy lay encamped, 
in order to bring them to a battle, hop- 


ing, that while chey were deprived of the 
preſence of their leader, he ſhould obtain 


: a cheap victory. : But in this he 8 w 2s 
greatly diſappointed :. Robert, whoſe ſpirit | 


was unbroken, though his body was ex- 
Hauſted with ſickneſs, commanded his at- 


tendants to carry him into the field, where 
be drew up his forces; and being placed 
on horſeback, ſupported by two of his do- 


meſtics, continued to direct the operations 
of the battle with equal calmneſs and 


7 intrepidity. The Scots, charmed with the 


reſence of their prince, whom they had 


not ſeen for a long time, exerted them- 
ſelves with ſo much vigour, that Cumin 
and Mowbray were ſoon defeated - and 


the joy ariſing from this ſucceſs contri- 
buted, in a great meaſure, to the reco- 


Is ſoon as his health was re-eſtabliſh- 
ed, he reduced the caſtle of Inverneſs, 
and ovyer-ran the county of Murray, 180 

e Hole? 1 9 15 | _ 1 
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which he expelled. the earl of Buchan ; 
then advancing' into Angus, he took the 
Fate of Brechin and Forfar, and made 
hunſelf maſter of all the country. to the 


N - 


© northward of theſe fortreſſes. _ 
As Donald of the Ifles, and John lord 
of Argyle, fill refuſed to ſubmit .to his 
authority, he ſent his brother Edward with 
a body of troops to reduce the firſt, while 
he himſelf advanced againſt the latter. 
Both expeditions were crowned with ſuc- 
ceſs. Donald was defeated and taken pri- 
ſoner, and John, after a faint reſiſtance, 
was obliged to fly into England, _ 
Theſe viRories were of the greater con- 
ſequence to Bruce; becauſe they enabled 
him to fit out a fleet to ſcreen the coaſts 
from the inſults of the Engliſh. Having 
now made. himſelf entire maſter of Scot- 
land, he invaded Northumberland, where 
he waſted the country without oppoſition; 
Edward being diſabled by the diffatisfac- 
tion of his barons, and the emptineſs of his 
exchequer, from marching againſt him in 
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I.n theſe circumſtances, he complied the 
more readily with the requeſt of his father- 

in-law the king of France, who propoſed 

a truce with the Scots, which was accord- 

 Ingly concluded under the mediation of the 
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earl of Glouceſter, and two papal nuneibs. 
This was a happy event for Robert de Brus, 
as it afforded him time to ſettle a regular 
form of government in his, new conqueſts, 
and conciliate the affection of the nobility, 
who, though they had hitherto oppoſed his 
authority, were yet ſo charmed with the 
diſtinguiſhed proofs he had given of his 
courage and conduct, that they now ac- 
knowledged his ſovereignty, and his title 
way recognized in a full convention of the 
e_”© on OS N ci, 7: 
About the fame period he received an 
ambaſſadour from the French king, in 63 
perſon of Oliver des Roches, who paſſed 
through England by virtue of a ſafe- conduct 
granted by Edward; and, though this cir- 
cumſtance could not be ſaid to ſtrengu en 
his right to the crown, it added conſider- 
„„ oh. 
Philip hoped he ſhould ſoon be able to 
accompliſh a ſolid peace between the two 
nations; but all his endeavours were ren-⸗ 
dered ineffectual by the reſtleſs and turbu- 
lent ſpirit of the Scots, who had been ſo 
long accuſtomed to a military life, that they 
could not return with eaſe to the purſuit of 7 
their civil occupations. * 
Notwithſtanding the late truce, they in- 
vaded the northern counties, where they 
R e 
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— reat de predations; Og Edw 
ſammoned Fi R$ tenants, to aſſem- 
ble at Newcaſtle upon Tyne, by the enſu- 
ing Michaelmas, that he might chaſtiſe 
the enemy for Having broke the conven- 
tion. 
The diſcontented barons declining the 


i ſervice, the expedition was laid aſide for 


hat year, and the truce renewed ; but this 
reement was as ill obſerved as "the for- 
mer; the Scots made freſh inroads into the 
Engliſh borders, in conſequence of which 
Edward. ſent for Richard de Burgh, with a 
body of troops from Ireland ; pos a 
fleet to fail to the mouth of the Tay for 
the rotection of Perth, which was u' in 
his hands, and commanded his vaſſals to 
meet him at Berwick, by the eighth day 


| of September. 


Though the earls of Lancafter, Pem- 
roke, Warwick, and Hereford, excuſed 
Raines from attending the rendezvous, 
which the of drawing up the ordinances 

hich the committee was empowered to 


: on Ke, Edward reſolved to execute his en- 


terprize ; and accordingly entering Scot- 
land, he penetrated as far as Linlithgow, 
without meeting with the leaſt oppoſir 5 


* 
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 . Bruce, whoſe troops were rau aud un- 
diſciplined, was too prudent. to hazard a 


general engagement; but he took care to 0 
remove every thing out of the open country 
that could ſerve the Engliſh for forage or 


- ſubſiſtence, and allied forth from. his faſt- 
neſſes upon their detached parties, which 
he generally intercepted and cut off; ſo 
that Edward, finding his forces gradually 
diminiſh, and beginning to be hard preſſed 
for want of proviſion, returned to Berwick, 


- 


where he paſſed the winter. 


During his abode in this place, he gave | 


orders for fortifying all his caſtles in Scot- 
land, and ſupplying them with plenty of 


ſtores and ammunition ; and, in the month 


of March,* he ſent Piers Gaveſton, with 
the greateſt part of his forces, againſt Ro- 
bert de Brus, who had retaken all the for- 


treſſes which Edward had reduced in the 


laſt campaign. Gaveſton advanced beyond 


the Frith of Forth; but, as the Scots re- 
tired to their woods and mountains, and 

declined a general engagement, he had not 
an opportunity of performing any action of 


Importance. WL bong | . 
ſet out for London, where he ſummon- 


Wi ed 
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ed a parliament to meet on the eighth day 
of Auguſt,” in order to examine and con- 
"firm the new ordinances. „ 
Theſe were accordingly delivered to his 
council, and, upon being peruſed, appear- 
ed to be ſo derogatory from the dignity of 
the crown, that Edward rejected ſeveral 

articles as inconſiſtent with the nature of 

the commiſſion, by which they were re- 

ſtrained from doing any thing to his pre- 
A x ah 

The committee, conſcious of their own 

| ſtrength, inſiſted upon every particular; 

3 and Edward, dreading the effects of their 

* reſentment, at laſt gave his aſſent, after 

j having proteſted, that, if any of thoſe or- 

'F dinances ſhould be found injurious to the 

L king, or unauthorized by his commiſſion, 
7 they ſhould be deemed null and void; an 

” he reſerved to himſelf a power of correQting 


© and reforming the articles, by the advice of 

d | the ordainers and others. 

= Ĩuhe ordinances being approved by the 
d parliament, the lords and commons, toge- 
ot ther with the mayor and aldermen of Lon- 
or don, took a ſolemn oath that they would 
*Y - obſerve ' them with the utmoſt punctuality : 

1g dn the twenty-ſeventh of September they 
n- were publiſhed by the prelates, earls, and 

ed | barons, in St. Paul's church-yard, and next 
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_ every tun of wine 
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Gy in the cathedral by the king 's council 
„on the tenth of Oeder, copies f 
et were tranſmitted to all the ſheriffs 1 in 
England, with orders to publiſh them in 
their ſeveral diſtricts. , 
By theſe ordinances it was enacted, that 
the I. Besch ſhould enjoy her franchiſes: 
chat the peace ſhould be kept: that the 
two charters ſhanld be Sb ed: that the 


cuſtoms ſhould be colleRed by natives, and 


paid into the exchequer, from whence the 
money-ſhould be iflued by the treaſurer and 
chamberlains, for the maintenance of the 
houſhold, that the king might live 1 pon his 


own revenue, without being obliged to 
oppreſs the ſubject: that Emery Frenobalde, 


and his partners, by whom the cuſtoms had 


| hitherto been farmed, ſhould account for | 


their receipts within a fortnight after Mi- 


chaelmas, on pain of being arreſted, ſtri 17 


ped of their effects, and treated as pub 


enemies: that no prizes ſhould be taken by 
the king's officers, without the owner's con- 


ſent : that the duty of three ſhillings upon 
15 uld be no 10 72 cl. 
lected: that the juriſdiction of the ſteward, 
zud mareichal of the king's court, ould 
be limited to cauſes concerving the officers . 
of the houſhold, or ſuch as lived within the 


verge of the court ; that it ſhould pe der: 
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ed felony in any one to take corn, goods 
or merchandize, under a falſe previce of 
pours ance for the king: that ſheriffs 
ſhould be appointed by the chancellor, 
treaſurer, king's council, barons of the ex- 
chequer, and juſtices of the king's bench, 
and that none ſhould be entruſted with the 


office but ſuch as had lands of ſufficient va- 


lue to anſwer for their actions: that pazlia- 
ments ſhould be held once a year: that the 
coin of the kingdom ſhould not be altered, 
but for very cogent reaſons, and by the 
conſent of the baronage : that all perſons, 
7 profecyted unjuſtly, and acquitted, ſhould 

be entitled to damages: that none ſhould 
be appealed maliciouſſy, or outlawed: in 
counties where they had no lands or tene- 
ments : that they ſhould neither forfeit their 


eſtates, nor loſe their lives, provided they 
#4 

il | or 
_ robbery, and other felonies, ſhould. not 
granted without good reaſon; but 


| ſhould ſurrender themſelves to the king 
priſon to ſtand trial: that pardons 


= ut 
be deemed void, unleſs agreeable to the 


| King's oath, the courſe of the law, and the 


for ſtopping law, or common right, on 


falſe pretences of being in the ſervice of the | 

crown, ſhould be declared void, and the 

_ plaintiff recover damages on diſcovery 45 
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the deceit : that the juriſdiction of the court 
of exchequer ſhould be confined to ſuck 
pleas as concerned the crown, the officers 
of the exchequer, and their menial ſervants; 
that acquittances ſhould be given for debts 
paid, and accounts paſſed in the exchequer ; 
or, if denied, the plaintiff ſhould have re- 
dreſs in parliament : that all grants of lands, 
caſtles, towns, offices; wards, and eſcheats, 
in any part of the king's dominions, made 
fince the fixteenth of March in the forego- 
Ing year, ſhould be reſumed by the crown, 
and not renewed to the ſame perſons, with- 


out the advice of the barons, or the con- 


| ſent of the parliament ; and that all grants 
which might be made before the Fiog's 
debts ſhould be paid, and his revenue im- 
proved, ſhould be deemed: null and void, 
and the procurers of ſuch be puniſhed by 
the award of the baronage : that all evil 
_ counſellors ſhould be removed from the 


king's perſon, particularly ou, de Beau- 
had obtained grants from the king, diſ- 
honourable to the dignity and prejudicial 
to the prerogatives of the crown: that 
whereas Piers Gaveſton had given evil 
counſel to his majeſty, . removed all perſons 
of integrity and abilities from the public 
offices, and ſupplied their places with his 


eſey, who % 


di hs it nes om I 
bezzled the king's treaſure, impoveriſhed 


le grants, 


te realm, by obtaining unreaſona 


and procuring blank charters which he filled - 


up according to his own pleaſure ; protect- 
ed robbers, arrogated to himſelf the regal 


power and dignity, and formed aſſociations 
inconſiſtent. with the laws of the land, he 


ſhould, for theſe miſdemeanours, abjure the 
kingdom for ever before the firſt of Novem- 
ber; and if found in any patt of his ma- 


jeſty's dominions after that day, ſhould be 
treated as an enemy to the public: that the 


king ſhould not leave the realm, nör de- 
clare war againſt any prince or potentate, 
without the conſent of the barons :- that 

upon his quitting the kingdom, with. their 

conſent, a guardian of the realm ſhould be 
appointed by. the parliament, which ſhould 
al 0 nominate the chief officers of ſtate, of 
the houſhold, of the revenue, and of ju- 


ſtice, as well as the keepers of foreſts, the 
eſcheators on both ſides the Trent, and, in 
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a word, all perſons employed under the 


crown in any part of his majeſty's domi- 
nions : that all perſons in office ſhould take 
an oath to obſerve theſe ordinances ; and 
that one biſhop, two earls, and as many 


| barons, ſhould be choſen in every parlia - 


ment, to receive complaints againſt the 


— 


A 
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* by 


violate theſe ordinances, and puniſh the 


N 


king's miniſters, and others, who ſhould, 

All the ordinances that were agreeable 
to the nature of the commiſſion were con- 
firmed before the ſeſſion broke up; but 
as Edward reſolved that thoſe which en- 
croached upon his A ſhould be 


reformed and corred e adjourned the 


| Parliament to the fifth of November. 4 


The ordinance commanding the baniſh- 
ment of Gaveſton was what gave the king 
the greateſt uneaſineſs ; yet even with this 
lin: however hard and diſagreeable, he 


5 Was obliged to comply ; and he did ſo 


with the leſs reluctance, in hopes that this 
ſacrifice would induce the barons to ſoften 


the. rigour of the other articles at their 


next .meeting. WE ag We het 
. He was miflaken ; the earls of Gloy- 
ceſter, Lancaſter, Hereford, Pembroke, 


Warwick, and Arundel, appeared in par: 


liament, with numerous trains of arme 


| followers, and refuſed to reform the ordi- 


nances until they ſhould be fully aſſured 


— 


of the baniſhment of Gaveſlon, who, they 
alledged, was ſtill lurking in Cornwall, ot 
ſome of the weſtern counties. The king 
ordered ſtrict ſearch to be made for him 


neun 
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be found, the barons declined corteain; 
the ordinances, and the parliament was 
immediately diffolved. 
Whether they Wt really convinced that 
Gaveſlon was {till in England, or only 
Jaid hold of this pretext for evading the 
king's propoſal with regard to the amend- 
ment of the ordinances, certain it is that 
favourite had actually) gone abroad,” and 
taken up his reſidence at Bruge. 
But he was not ſuffered. long to conti- 
nue in that retreat; Edward, who could 
not. bear the welke of living without 
his darling, gave him a private invitation 
to come back to England, in conſequence 
of which he returned about Chriſtmas to 
York, where he was received by his ma- 
jeſty with every demonſtration of joy 
ad ſoon after his arrival, he was declared 
a faithful ſubject, re- inſtated in the po- 
ſeſſion of his lands, and loaded with new 
„„ a; 
The barons were equally incenſed at the 
arrogance and preſumption of Gaveſton, 
and the weakneſs and infincerity of the 
king, whom they openly accuſed. of having 
violated the laws and cuſtoms. of the king- 
dom, and particularly of having infringes 
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the. late ordinances, which he had of o- 
Jemnly promiſed to obſerve. * 
"To prevent the bad effects of this re- 

L "by king, iſſued a preclamation, in 


Which he declared that he was firmly r 


ſolved to adhere to the laws, and main- 


tain all the ordinances, except ſuch as were 


Injurious to the royal prerogative, and 


At the ſame time, as a proof of 11 


Kncerity, he gave a commiſſion to the 


biſhop of Norwich and others, to treat 
with the ordainers about the reformation 
of thoſe articles that entrenched upon the 


rights of the crown, and exceeded the 
bounds. of the commiſſion, by virtue of 


which they had been enacted; but the 


diſcontented barons, who were then aſſem- 


bled at London, refuſed to enter upon 'that 
ſabject in his majeſty's abſence; though 
5 ke declared they were willing to treat 


him in ann. and gratif him in 
e demand. | 


This ſhey of moderation, however, was 
but à mere pretence ; for they now ſeem 
to have formed a defi ign to abridge the 
power of the crown, and extend their 
pwn privileges; with which view ſome of 
hem were ſuſpected of * connived 

| At 
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deftruQive of the conſtitution of the coun- = 
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+ They, had certaitily tranſgreſſed the fi- 
mits of their commiſſion ' in drawing up 
the otdinances, ſome of which were alto- 


offices of the crown was no longer 


in the hands of his majeſty, yet he was 
allowed even by the ordinances to ſupply 


the vacancies for the time being, till the 


next meeting of the parliament; and ac- 
cordingly he now gave the poſt of trea- 
ſurer, during that period, to Walter bi- 

ſhop of Litchfield, whom, after a ſtrict 
Inquiſition into his conduct, he had found 
to be innocent, and again received into 


= 


: 


While Walter was a priſoner, and un- 


der perſecution, the barons had interced- 


ed in his behalf, probably out of hatred 
to Gavellon, who was conſidered as the 
author of his misfortunes; but now that 


he was reſtored. to his former | dignity, 
they took umbrage at his promotion. As 
be was fitting in the court of Exchequer, 


Vor. XII. * 
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ther inconſiſtent with the ſpirit of the 
_ Engliſh conſtitution at that period ;” but. 

conſcious, as they were, of thei 
frength and the 1 weakneſs, they 
were firmly teſolved to carry their point. 
Though the abſolute diſpoſal of the r | 
lodged 


their own. 
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on the third day of Aprit, the ears of 
Mi Pembroke and Nee attended by John 
de _Botetourt and other knights, entered 
the place, and afked whether or not he 
had taken the oath for obſerving the late 
ordinances? when he anſwered in the af⸗ 
0 firmative, they diſcharged him from acting 
as treaſurer, on pain of being deemed 5 
treated as an enemy to the Pabhe; they 
likewiſe commanded the chamberlains un- 
der the fame penalty, to iſſue no money 
out of the exchequer to any perſon what- 
ſoever and then withdrew. i 
Apprehenfive, however, as they were, 
that the treaſurer might continue to exe - 
cute this office, notwithſtandin their in- 
14 | Hibition, they prevailed upon the archbi- 
14 op of Canterbury to excommunicate bim 
is for perjury, in breaking the oath he had 
ken to obſerve the ordinances ; and tho 
alter appealed from the ſentence, he 
was yet obliged to go as far as Avignon, 
before he could be abſolved. 
This was not the only ſervice that Win- 
chelſey performed to the barons; for he 
| ſoon after found means to detach John de 
Warenne, earl of Surrey, from the intereſt 
of the king, and engage him in their'par- 
ty. Thus ftrengthened, and having now 
concerted i the proper meaſures for e es 
their 
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their purpoſe, they began' with a demand, 
that Gaveſton ſhould either be put into 
their hands, or immediately expelled the 
kingdom. a td Wa SD 05 | NN 


- 
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Edward refuſing to grant their requeſt, 
the archbiſhop fulminated a ſentence of ex- 
communication againſt the favourite; and 
the * barons reſolying to take up arms, ap- 
pointed tournaments in different places, 
that they might collect their forces with. 
out giving the leaſt cauſe. of * ſuſpicion. 
Having thus aſſembled a good number of , 
troops, they preſently united their parties, 
{ as to form a formidable army, the com- 
mand of which they beſtowed upon the 
earl of Lancaſter, whom they choſe for 
their general. 3 „ 
The king had lately removed from Vork 
to Newcaſtle, - where he then reſided in 
great ſecurity; for thqugh he was appre- 
enſive that matters would ſoon come t 
extremities, and in that view had ordered 
the count de Foix to levy a body of Ga. 
cons for his ſervice, | he little imagined 
that he ſhould be attacked ſo ſuddenly, Lan- 
caſter was not ignorant of the king's ſitua- 
tion, and hoping to ſurprize 5 unawares, 
advanced to Newcaſtle, with ſuch expedi- 
tion, that he had reached within few miles 
of the place before Edward had the leaſt 
% OS 2 0 -- - 
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of Scarborough, while he too 
the reſt of his army between that place 
and York, in order to cut off all commu- 
nication between the. king and his favou- 
rite. a Te 


e 3 s 9 - 774: 
notice of his approach; ſo that he was 
glad to retire to inmouth, Where he 
took ſhipping* with his retinue. He ſer 


Gaveſton. aſhore at the caſtle of  Scarbo- 


rough, one of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in the 


north of England, and he himſelf landed 


ceeded to York. -- 


4 


© Lancaſter was no ſooner informed of the 


place of Gaveſton's retreat, than he ſent 
the earls_of Surrey and Pembroke, Henry 
de Piercy,” and Robert de Clifford, with a 


good body of troops, to Deeps by a 
- poſt with 


1 9 


Edward, apprized of theſe proceedings; = 


commanded the barons to raiſe the ſiege; 


but they paid no regard to his orders, 


being fully determined to continue their 
Atta 


1 


„ until they ſhould have made them- 


ſelves maſters of the place, or at leaſt of Ga- 

veſton's perſon. This nobleman, who was 

by no means deficient either in bravery or 
military fill, ſuſtained ſeveral aſſaults with 
undaunted courage, but ſeeing no proſpect 
of relief, and conſcious of his utter inabi- 
lity to reſiſt the efforts of ſuch a 


ö 8 


PP IL 229. 
ful army, ke offered to capitulate, and deli- 
vered himſelf into the hands of Aymer de 
Valence, earl of Pembroke, upon this ex- 
=o condition, that he ſhould be kept in 
ſafe cuſtody till the firſt of Auguſt, by 
which time the earls might came to ſome 
reſolution concerning his perſon; and if 
he ſhould not chuſe to agree to the terms 
they might then | propoſe, he ſhould be 

reſtored to his former ſtate, and put in 

poſſeſſion of the caſtle which he now ſur- 

The king adviſed him to accept of theſe 

terms, in hopes of being able to aſſemble 

an army before the time ſpecified ; and 
the earl of Pembroke, with Henry de 

Piercy, bound themſelves to perform the 

articles, on pain of loſing their lands and 

tenements. Aymer propoſed: to conduct 
the priſoner to the caſtle of Wellingford, 

which © belonged to Gaveſton as earl of 
Cornwall; but left him at Dedington in 

Oxfordſhire, on pretence of: paſſing a night 
with his wife, who refided in the neigh- 
bourhood. l SROS4;; W f 
© Guy earl of Warwick having aſſembled 

the Poſſe Comitatus,' ſurrounded the houſe 
in which Gaveſton was lodged ; and his 
guards being unable to oppoſe ſuch a pow- 
erful party, he was ſeized and carried to 
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the caſtle of Warwick. Thither che earls 
of Lancaſter, Hereford, and Arundel re- 
paired, in order to decide the fate of the 
riſoner; and it being determined to put 
im to death. as an enemy to the public, 
he was removed to a place called Black- 
low-hill, now Gaverſike, ny beheaded _ 
Aa Welchman provided ſor that 
Lancaſter is ſaid to have viewed ES head, 
when ſtruck off from the body, with marks 
of brutal joy; and indeed the whole ſcene 
was a mixture of the baſeſt perfidy, and 
the moſt ſavage varbarity ; for if Gaveſton 
was really guilty of the crimes of which 
he was accuſed (and it is very probable he 
was) it would have been more for the ho- 
nour of his enemies, and more conſiſtent 
with juſtice, to have given him a fair trial, 
and brought him to the block by a legal 
condemnation. His body was carried to 
the convent of the — friars at 


Oxford, where it lay for ſome time unburi- 


ed, on account of the ſentence of excom 
munication under which he, died; but it 
was temoved from thence about two years 
after, and ſumptuouſly interred at Ly 
in Hertfordſhire. 

Such was the end of 10 Gaveſion, 
who had enjoyed the. favour of his prince 
in 4 ae „ OW. perhaps, — 50 

other 


1 nity, inſolence, and avarice, by which he 


nr a... 15s 


other ſubject in England had ever done; 
and at laſt fell a victim to his own va- 


had inflamed the barons and people with 
ſuch an implacable reſentment againſt him, 
that the news of his death was every where 

| nary with the greateſt demonſtrations of 


he earl of Pembroke being ſuſpeed of 
having acted in concert with thoſe who had 
_ deprived Gaveſton of life, complained loud- 
ly of the aſperſion caſt upon his character; 
and entreated the aſſiſtance of Glouceſter, 
in vindicating his honour, and Nt his 
lands: from being forfeited. .. 
He made the fame complaints in a con- 
vocation of the univerſity of Oxford, and 
afterwards abandoned the cauſe of the ba- 
rons. The king, either convinced of his 
innocence, or glad of ſuch an addition of 
ſtrength, admitted his e and re- 
ceived him into his ſervice; but as Henry 
de Piercy refuſed to come to court, he wa 
reputed guilty; his lands were forfeited, 
 accordi':g to the nature of the bond he had 
ſigned, and an order was iſſued for ſeizing 
his perſon. 
The king had left York, immediately 
after Gaveſtan' s capitulation, and advanced 
2 a north as Berwick, where he was ſur- 
l Priaed 
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prized with the news of his favourite's 


death. Inflamed, as he was, with the moſt 
implacable reſentment againſt the perpetra- 


tors of this barbarous deed; he immediately 
ſet out for London, where he was adviſed 


by the earl of Pembroke, Hugh Ie d'Eſpen- 


- fer, and the lords Beaumont and Mauley, 
to, raiſe an army, and revenge ſuch a fla- 


grant inſult upon the royal authority. 


Wich this view he ſummoned a parlia- 
ment to meet about the middle of Auguſt, 


repaired to Dover, where he fortified the 

caſtle, received the oath of allegiance from 
the barons of the Cinque. Ports, ſollicited 
ſuccours from France, and, having aſſem- 


bled a confiderable body of forces, returned 


directly to London. an oa 
At the fame time he ſummoned all thoſe 
who held lands to the amount of forty 


pounds a year, to come and receive the ho- 


nour of knighthood ; and appointed com- 


miſſioners to treat about reforming the ordi- 


dinances in the next parliament. 
The malecontents, however, refuſed to 


obey the ſummons ; and as they neither 


came to parhament, nor ſent any apology, 


freſh. orders were iſſued, forbidding them to 


raiſe forces, and diſcharging all perſons. 


from joining in their rebellious meaſures. 


The barons, regardleſs of theſe orders, ap- 


pointed 
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pointed tournaments in different places, 
and aſſembled a hody of troops ſuperior in 
Humber to the royal army. 
At the head of theſe the earl of Lan- 
caſter advanced towards London; and a 
civil war muſt certainly have been the con- 
ſequence, had not this terrible calamity 
been happily r by the mediation 
of the earls of Gloucefter and Richmond, 
the count of Evreux the French ambaſſador, 
cardinal Arnaud ang the biſhop of Poitiers, 
the pope's nuncios, who interpoſed their 
good offices, and effected an accommoda- 
tion between the king and the barons,” 
. Under their auſpices a treaty was ſet on 
foot, and a fafe-conda@ granted to the earl 
of Hereford, and the lords Clifford and 
Botetourt, that they might come and treae 
about the terms. As the commiſſioners 
were extremely ſlow in their deliberations, 
the earl of Lancaſter was furniſhed with a 
ſafe- conduct. The king was ſo overjoyed at 
the ſafe delivery of his queen, who, on the 
thirteenth of November, was brought to 
bed of her eldeſt 'fon Edward at Windſor, 
85 he ſeemed to have forgot the loſs of 
Gaveſton, and ſent word to the barons that 
he was ready to comply with all their rea- 
e 
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. in Weſtminſter-hall, 
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They inſiſted upon 2 confirmation; of 
the ordinances, without exception; an 
upon a full and free pardon for the death. 
of Gaveſton, whom they branded with the 
appellation of a traitor, Edward, at firſt, 
refuſed to agree to this condition; but, on 


the twentieth day of December, the treaty 


was concluded on the following terms 3 
that the barons ſhould d come before the king 
and alk pardon on their 
knees ; that they mould —— the horſes, 
arms, jewels, plate, and all the other effects 
of G. Gaveſton, which they had ſeized at New. 
caſtle ; that they, and theiradherents, mould 
have a full pardon, for the death of Gaye- 
ſton, and the hoſtilities they had 58 Be 


againſt the king; that a like 89 755 ſhou 
be granted to thoſe who had 


Ar boured, 115 . 
aſſiſted, that unhappy favourite ſince h 


exile; that a . —4 ſhould made, by . 
r 


the common conſent of the prelates, ea 


and barons, for prohibiting all perſons from 
coming to parliament in arms; that, imme? 
diately after the ratification of the treaty, a 
reaſonable aid ſhould be granted for the 
ſupport of the war in Scotland; and that 
Henry de Piercy ſhould recover the poſſe 
ſion * his lande and honours. | 
In the courſe of 'this year was beld the 


ert ſeſſion of the council of Vienne, where 


. | 
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| Philip the Fair, with three of his ſons and 
his brother Charles de Valois, appeared in 
_ Frear Pong and ſplendour. Clement V. 

who now filled the papal chair, informed 
the aſſembly that he had convened them to 
deliberate abont an expedition to Paleſtine, 
and the fate of the Knights Templars, who 


lad been ſeized” and impriſoned in all 


the ſtates of Europe, on - account of cer- 
rain atrocious erimes of which they were 
Zut the real cauſe of their diſgrace feems 
to have been their great power and riches, 
which awakened the jealouſy and envy of 
the European "princes ; for they were now 

eſſed of no leſs than fixteen thouſand 


ordſhips, beſides other lands and tene - 


Philip the Fair had formed a ſcheme of 
raiſing one of his younger ſons to the 
throne of Jeruſalem, and aſſigning the lands 


of the Templars as a conſtant revenue to 
ſupport his dignity. He therefore reſolved 


to aboliſh that order in his own dominions, 


and, the better to aceompliſn his purpoſe, 


* 8 an accuſation againſt them, con- 
_ lifting of ſuch articles as rendered them 
the objects of univerſal hatred and deteſta- 
= i 1 N 
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Two infamous  perſogs, the one named 
Nofo-Dei, A Ploretitine, and the .other-the 
. = of Montfaucon, who had been, expel, 

d from the — them of depy- 
ing Chriſt at their/,admiflion, 2 * | 
and trampling upon the croſs, and of 
ſhipping-4 wooden head; with a 1 n 
They were likewiſe charged With, Ce 
_ unnatural -crimes, , which. 8 orbids u 3 
to mention; and their ptide, uxury, and 
arrogance, had raiſed them ſuch an infi- 
nite number of enemies, that almoſt every 
perſon. wiſhed. for their downfall. 

Upon the evidence of theſe two wretches, 
Philip ordered all the Templars in his do- 
minions to be ſeized in one day; and all 
their goods and. eſtates, to be confiſcated. 
Having thus got their perſons in his power, 
he endeayouted- to prevail upon the moſt. 
profligate among them, to make ſuch a 
confeſſion as would moſt effeQually ' ſerve. 
his purpoſe. He is eyen ſaid to have been 
guilty of a more flagrant, act of difingenuity 
and injuſtice in this matter. 

The gre at maſter and other chiefs of the 
order, though all men of quality, were en · 
tirely ignorant of Latin, and could neither 
read nor write ;. and Philip is ſaid to have 
forged confeſſions, and to have perſuaded 
them to put their names to a paper, under 
NS pretence 


9 * 
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Nane that 4s was no more than 4s 25 
| Fnowledgement of ſome triflin ng. irregulari- 
des; whereas it was a full confeſſion of the 
moſt heinous-and atrocious krimes 

; Eo oo was afterwards Toad, in hel 
preſence, before e's deputies, the 

225225 the utm 710 Wes _ indi; 77 
tion, and boldly dilavowed the ſchedule as 
a. baſe and 2 impoftion. This de- 
nial was deemed. a relapſe ; and above 

threeſcore were burnt at Paris, declaring, 
Wich their dying breath, that they were en- 
Holy innocent of the crimes laid to their . 


©, 

Edward being informed of theſe vi dais 
| e interceded in their favour with 
the pope, and the kings of Caſtile, Arra- 
gon, and Sicily; but Clement, Who had 
n raiſed to the papal throne by N. 5 
on this expreſs condition, - that he would 
aboliſh the order, ſent a letter to the King 
of England, deſiring that all the Knights 
Templars, in his. dominions, might be im- 
primed, and their eſtates ſequeſtered. * 
Edward granted his requeſt ; and the, 
pope, deputed two commiſſaries to enquire 
into the crimes of which they were accuſed; . 
examinations were taken at London, Vork, 
and ſeyeral other places; but, after the 
molt. ſeyere ſcrutiny, wouns could be 

© Ver, XII. O | "Ny" 
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a a them Which CO ae 
| the chr jon of their order. Fe — 
7 The archbiſhop of Canterbury zonvok 
2 provincial ſynod at London,” to. 5 Ihe 
this affair; bat, notwithRtanding the | 
menſe number of falſe "wittieſſes who a 
peared againft them, the members ho 85 
to condemn them, or publiſh” the mare 
f excommunication j provitionall denounced 
by the pope; in cal they 1h thou ld be found . 


guilty. 
£7 977255 reſolving fo ſet out for the 
-ouncil of lenne, committed the examina- 
tion of the charge of hereſy to Robert de 
Pickering, his vicar. general, who ſumman-" 
a a new ſynod, and, producing the ſpuri- 
ue confeſſions of "ſeven - two Tem ſits 
who had been burnt at Paris, Pee ep the 
clergy to condemn the knights as heretics. 
| 105 Templar was ordered to abjure A1 
pereſy; acknowledge that his character was 
etrievably ruined by the pope's "bull; and 
| aß himſelf to the grace' 0 God, and the 
d of the council. 


As Clement was fully reſolved to aboliſh 


the order of Templars, and * 1 that 
he would be ſtrongly o tlie more 
moderate part of A 12 e took an 
_ effeftual method to carry his point. In the 
vary firſt , he l the hole at- 
. ended 
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Aa kings of France and war 
4 wha ha inhibited All perſons, . 
5 excomm W485 70 
Fei Be word in that c6uheil 1 5 
hls permiſion, declared that though he 
col nat diſſolve the order ee Ne yet 
3 it to be ſo by the plentitude 65 
HE af and that 4 Fete all their 
and effects to his own diſpoſal, 5" 
A peſe he u 1 0 to the knig hte 
Hoſp itallers, who h lately 008. 25 
nne wy Rhodes, aud yt Ber at ſervice a- 
gainſt the Inſdels. Two cardinals were ſent 
© ſee this bull execiited in England; and 
the Hoſpitallers petitioned, by theit procu- | 
rators, chat they Fight, be put in offen 
Hk the goods and eſtates of the other order; 
but the king delayed his anſwer, until he 
billy have taken the advice © his no- 
bitt 
Ae earls and bürchs had dre, led 
al the lands which their anceſtors h gratit- 
en to the Templars, alledgin ping, "that thi 
| Pony of theſe lands naturally 3 
to. them as heirs of the founders, bpon the 
3 0 of the order; and ten years 
Elapſed before they could be perſuaded to 
3 * them to the enen. 1 5 


TAS ay. 
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Mean while, Robert de Brus having 10 
enemy . to oppoſe. him in the field, ; pro⸗ 
ceeded with great rapidity in reducing ul 
the places of N in Scotland. He 
took the caſtles of Bute, Dumfries, and 
{everal other fortreſſes, and making an ir- 
ruption into Northumberland, laid the 
country under contribution, 63 
In the courſe of the following winter, 
he took Perth by aſſault ; Sir James Doug- 
las reduced Roxburgh ; and, the caſtle 0 
Edinburgh was taken by Thomas Ran- 
dolph, earl of Morray. 
2 "Robert, having thus red need all the for- 
treſſes in the kingdom, except Stirling, 
Dunbar, and Berwick, detached his brother 
Edward with a ſtrong body of fortes to - 


2 beſiege the firſt of theſe, While he him- 


ſelf attempted to ſurprize the laſt ; but the 
- garriſon being alarmed by the barking 
of a dog, the place was ſaved for that 
time. 1 
Edward, pt at the | rap ” Þ pros greſs 5 
of Bruce's arms, liſtened to Ne alli. 
ons of the French king, who propoſed 4 
treaty between the Scots and the Engliſh; 5 
but before it could be brought to a: 'con- 
cluſion, Edward, who was deſirous of af- 
ſiſting at the knighthood and coronation 
of his queen's brother ä king of Na- 
varre 


% 


.. ao Mann abr 
Ferre, ſet out for Paris, leaving his ne- 
| © Phew, the earl of Glouceſter, guardian of 
r 
He was ſo much charmed with the pomp 
and ſplendour of the French court, that 
| che. ſpent” a greater time in Paris, than he 
at firſt intended, or, indeed, than the un- 
ſſettled ſtate of his affairs could well ad- 
mit;; and during his abode in that place, 


1 .he ſent a commiſſion to the biſhops of 


Bath and Worceſter, and the earls of Rich- 
mond and Glouceſter, ''to hold a parlia- 
ment, in order to confirm the act of ſecu- 
-Tity and pardon. - But the great lords, 
piqued at his long abſence, and uncertain 
when he would return, retired to their 


on eſtates; and though he found the par- 
__iament fitting at his arrival in England, 


no buſineſs of any importance was done, 
becauſe the earls, on whoſe account it had 
been afſembled, were abſen. 
- - He hoped he ſhould have been able to 
have obtained a ſubſidy ; but ug diſap- 
pointed in that expectation, he diſſolved 
the aſſembly, and borrowed money from 
the biſhops and abbots, to raiſe an army 
againſt the Scots, who threatened [to in- 


* 


vad the northern countiis. 
Another parliament being aſſembled at 

"Weſtminſter on the twenty third of Sep- 
Po Fes ; | O 3 TEE tomber, 
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tember, the great. lords attended, . 
graciouſly teceived by the king, and afſur- 
ed of a perfect reconciliation ; the ea 
died vhie da 9 his majeſty, as he him- 
ſelf did the next with the Na of Law 
caſter ; the acts of pardon and fe 
were paſſed and publiſhed on the fifteen 


of October; patticular pardons under 'the 


feat ſeal ies granted to the earls of 
_ Lancaſter; Hereford, and Warwick; and a- 
bout five hundred of their adherents 
name; and an ordinance was iſſued by a. 
ſent of the batons, | declaring it to be 
part of the royal prerogative to -prohabie . 
all perſons from — to parliament: in 
arms. . | 

A gdod underſtanding being thus te-vfta- 
liſhed between the king and his nobi- 

| Jity, the earls, barons, Enights, and com- 
mons voted a twentieth bf their revenues, 
the citizeny and burgeſſes gave a bfreenth 2 
of their effects towards the ſupport of the 
war in Scotland; Where the natives, that 
— adhered to the Engliſh intereſt, were 
| . depen by the party of Bruce, and 
had uted Patrick . of Marche, and 
2 on, to repreſent their diſtreſs, | 
3 ſollicit immediate aſſiſtance. 5 
Edward had already reſolved to e 


take an A enen into Scottand, to w_ 


an R TRL 4 1 1 2 J. 
1 3 8 : 202 
je expttice of which he had mortgaged 
de Fevenues of Gulenne to the p 58 0. 
one" hundred and fixty thouſand hots of 
an. He had likewiſe borrowed two thou- 
And marks from cardinal Teſta, and ſent 
Briefs to alot all the clergy in England, 
_ demanding from each a ſum in proportion 
me. co 8 
He had fent back the Scottiſh deputies, 
with a promiſe of being at Berwick b). 
the feaſt of St. John Ns Baptiſt, 81 
began to make great preparations for op- 
| poling the progreſs of obert de Brus, 
ho had now eftabliſhed a regular form 
bf e «get aſſembled a numerous and 
Well-diſciplined army, and made himſelf 
mater of the Iſle of Men. 


© His biother Edward had been einploy- 
_ ed for ſome time in the ſiege of Stirling 
alle, which was defended by Mowbray 
with Tuck undaunted reſolution, that, after 
ſeyeral afaults, in which the affailants were 
Always Ttepalſed with conſiderable loſs, 
both ſides agreed to a ſuſpenſion of arms 
for one year; at the 1 of which the 
place was to be delivered up, if not e- 
lieved before that time by the En gliſh, 
On the twelfth day of Decem 


er, king 


Edward failed from Dover to Boulogne; 
and as the Cauſe of this voyage was ne- 
FF Cr OT, Cs 
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ver known, it afforded great matter of 
ſpeculation ;, however, he returned hor 
on the twentieth of the ſame month, 
170 after writs were iſſued, command 

all his military tenants to attend 
hin at Berwick with horſe and arms, on 
the tenth day of June in Tay; 000g” 


...._ your: 


In the month of January, a pailiament 
was afſembled in order, to examine the 
ordinances; but the king's council de- 
claimed againſt them with ſo, much warmth 
and vehemence, as articles injurious: o 
the crown, and ſubverſive of the conſti- 
tation, that they were rejected by a ma 
jority; and for this reaſ6n the earl, 
Lancaſter, and the other aſſociated barons, 
: refuſed to * in che Scottiſh e expodi- 
tion.“ 
The ſeffion was | Hat finiſhed when Ed. 
ward received advice that the Scots had 
invaded England, where they committed 

reat depredations. In conſequence of this 5 
information, he ſent orders to the Cinque- . 
Foru, and other maritime towns, to fit 

out a fleet, and be at Berwick by the day 
of rendezvous. Mean while, he detached 
the earl of Pembroke (whom he appointed 
e oe Scotland) to n the 855 i 
es of | 


8 5 | „A. b. 1314. 


\ 


greſs. of the enemy in the north; he wrote 
K earl of Ulfter, and to all the Iriſh 
chieſtains, to aſſemble their followers, and 
come to his affiſtance; he ordered new 
levies to be made in Yorkſhire, and other 
parts of the realm, and collected a more 
numerous and formidable army, than that 
with which the late King had accompliſhed 
the conqueſt of Scotland. _ 8 
Having paſſed the Eaſter- holidays at Ely, 
be repaired to York, from whence he pro- 
ceeded to Berwick, where he arrived in th 
beginning of June, As the time for the 
ſarrender of Stirling was now approaching, 
he reſolved to advance to the relief of that 
lace ; and accordingly. began his march, 
at the head of one hundred thonſand men, 
attended by a prodigious number of wag- 
gons, and other carriages, loaded with bag- 
gage and proviſions, 'The Engliſh, truſt- 
ing to the ſuperiority of their numbers, 
| proceeded with the moſt careleſs, ſecu- 
rity, as if they had been going not to fight 
but to triumph.® _ _ e 


H we may believe the Scottiſh hiſtorians, Ed - 
ward was ſo confident of ſucceſs, that he carried 
along with him a large quantity of chains and fet- 
ters, to ſecure his priſoners, The ſame authors aſ- 
ſure us, that he was accompanied by a rhyming 
Carmalite friar, who was probably the Lr 
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They were permitted to advance Without 
2? mee rü pin Rom Bruce, who was. deter- 
mited to venture à At and with that 


view, had entatnped in the E 
„„ Stirling g, where he waited the approut 


of the Engliſh, His army amounted to A= 

bout unt thouſand men, brave, h 15 

and experienced, and frinly reſolved to ic 

or conquer, in maintaining the libe erty and 
independence of their country. 

— 5 ith theſe he took poſt upon 2 2 af 
ground deferided on one fide by an impaſt- 
able mbraſs, and on the other by an inac= 

_ cefſible mountain; by which "means his 

| flanks were effectually ſecured: from the at- 


tacks of the Englit cavalry. His front 


was defended by a rivulet called Bahnock- 
L bark. in the channel & which he had 
5 digged deep holes, and planted ſharp 
ſtakes, for c ecking the firſt onſet of the 
_ enemy's horſe. Large pits were 18 
erf between this rivulet and his cam 
furniſhed with the ſame deſtructive inſt 
ments, and ao pate covered with turf: an 


| po celebrate the victory, not of his countrymen, but of 
Bis enemies. His poem is aid to have begun JO 
che following barbarous verſes; | 


e planctu Judo metrum cum carmine n 
ken be dum Gl themace ludo; 5 


5 
dougbe, 


| of the age, and who ring taken clan; was obliged 


toi eo wm oa. 


5 . once: | 
% Edward's army was ad- 


Wu Nl 1 5 Stirling, under the 


de Bohun, obſerving Ak of 
0 why. at 7 Av, of a w ked 
m at the head of a detachment of Welch 
: 8 r 
= Rent 5 
2 15 and, riding up to 
left by 1 battle - ax. 
We e Engliſh. bei ing. fappored by body 
an their. rear, a ction enſued, in "Y 
which. the earl of — 5 was unhorſed, 
and the lord Clifford repulſed with con- 
fiderable loſs. As both parties received 
continual reinforcements from their re- 
. armies, this ſkirmiſh might poſ-. 
fibly have ended in a general engage- 
l ment, had not night put an end to me,” 


he Engliſh, afraid of being attacked i in the 
dark, lay all night upon their arms; and they, 
ay well as their horſes, were ſo much ex- 
hauſted with the length of the march, and 

prog of reſt, that all the veteran officers , 


9 delaying the battle for a few days, 


the people Should have recruited their 


We This "prudent advice was 1 mand. 
y 
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eal whom. Fom the 5 


com- 
ken , 1 
e 


4 the A of fear and cowardice; and c- 
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by the young nobility, Who toinfidered/{t'as 


corditigly it was determined to attack'the 
enemy in the morning. 
The troops were Lorordit ply marſhilled 
i the following order; the wings, compo- 
| fed of cavalry, were headed by the earls Fo 
Glouceſter and Hereford, and 4 king 

_ perſon "commanded the main body. — 
drew up his men in three lines, and a body 
of reſerve, which was conducted by Doug- 
las, and the lord high ſteward 27 Scot- 
land: his brother Edward commanded the 
right wing; the left was led by Randolph; 
and he vimſelF took his Ration in the 
Centre. 
"When us Engliſh army was 5 to 
engage, a diſpute aroſe between the earls 
Glouceſter and Hereford, about the poſt of 
8 which the former claimed by he- 
reditary Tight; as having been always en- 
joyed by jo anceſtors ; * 7 the latter by 
the nature of his office, as conſtable of 
Bngland. This queſtion was ſtarted at a 
very unſeaſonable juncture, as there was o 
time to ſettle the difference by a fair and 
_ equitable trial ; and Gtouretter ? being 
young and headftrong, and eager to main- 
tain his right, ſprung forward to the charge 
| with — impetuoſity. But his career 
| 15 3 
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enn pon checked, by the hidden pits and 
a FINN es, into which the horſes 2 and 
were ſtaked in a moſt terrible manner. 

This unexpected misfortune occaſioned a 
gener 9 and the Scots, improv- 
ing the opportunity, ruſhed in upon them 
with irreſiſtible fury, and put the greateſt 

part of them to the ſword. The earl of 

Glouceſter's horſe being killed, he fell to 

the ground, and, unable to riſe, through 
tze. weight of his armour, he was ſoon 

trodden to death. Sir Giles de Argentein, 


= 


1 his diſaſter, advanced to his re- 
ef; but that brave and experienced officer, 
together with Robert de Clifford, Payen de 
Tibetot, and William Mareſchal, periſbetl 
Niotwithſtanding this diſadvantage, the 
English archers advanced againſt the right 
wing of the enemy, upon whom they pour - 
| ed ſuch. thick and repeated ſhowers of 
rows, that they began to give way; when 
| Douglas and the ſteward, taking a compaſs 
with their body of reſerve, attacked the 
Engliſh in flank, and routed them with 


great ſlaughter. In the mean time, Ed- 
Ward having paſſed the rivulet, at the head 

1 his main body, was warmly received by 
obert de Brus, who 5 in the ns 
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2 of his army, with the moſt undauntef 

The Engliſh were \ aienidy: arhearteued by 2 
the great loſs they had ſuſtained, when the 

, ſervants,” and other followets of ths 

Scottiſh camp, who viewed the battle from 
à neighbouring hill, 8 the ſueceſs 
of Douglas — the ſteward gan to raiſe - 
a terrible ſhout, and run towards the m 
for the fake of ' plunder. | 

The Engliſh, alarmed at the noiſe, an 
perceiving ſuch numbers advancing, ima- 
gined they were freſh troops coming to 
the aſſiſtance of the enemy; and, upon 
this ſuppoſition, betook Lene to a 

2 flight. Thoſe who were left 
about the king, carried him off the field 
towards the caſtle of Stirling, into Which, 
however, the governour refuſed to receive 
him, becauſe he was bound by the arti- 
cles of capitulation to deliver up the place 
to the conqueror; fo that Edward was 
| obliged to fly to Dunbar, where he was 
hoſpitably entertained by Patrick earl of 
| —_— the old and faithful Ab ert of We | 
fam | iS 
4 2 did not fail to improve this 88, 
van 


, which he ſoon converted into a 


complete victory. Great numbers of tihbe 


Engliſh were killed, as well in the purſuit 
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in. he field; and hardly would any 

ave eſcaped, had not the Scots been more 
=y to ſeize the baggage, than appre- 
| af perſons of their enemies; and; 

ed, the plunder is ſaid to have amount- 

— 5 in value to two hundred thouſand 
pounds. The earl of Hereford, John Gif- 
rd, John de Wilyngton, the earl of An+ 

gus, the lords Monthermer, Piercy, Ne- 
vill, Scroope, Lucy, Acton, Latimer, Sea« 
grave, Berkley, Beauchamp, and other 
— 3 A to the number of two and twen- 


38 — were taken priſoners, together with a 


igious multitude of bannerets | and 
Wo 7753 4:4 

2 5 Scottiſh hiſtorians have. ſwelled the 
— * of the ſlain to ſeven hundred 
lords, knights, and eſquires, and fifty 
thauſand common ſoldiers; but, accord - 
ing to the beſt accounts, there were a- 
bout one hundred and fiſty- four of the 


former killed, and near twenty r 


of the latter. 
„Nor was it a bloodleſs vigory on the 
ade of the Scots, who, by their own con- 
feffion, loſt about four thouſand of their 
beſt men in the. field of battle, Edward 
was purſued in his flight by Sir James 
Douglas, at the head of ſehen hundred 
en which ſeem to have been all the 
P 2 cavalry 
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cavalry the Scots had in the action aud 
it was with the utmoſt difficulty that he 
. reached the caſtle of Dunbar, Where, * | 
laſt, he arrived in fach a pannic, that 
he made a" vow to found a houſe in Ox- 
ford for four and twenty Carmelite fri- 
ars, if providence ſhould be ſo kind as 
to deliver him from his preſent danger. 
Though Douglas was in no condition 
to force the caſtle, he yet continued to 
hover about it, in hopes of — 
Edward, in caſe he ſhould attempt to ei- 
cape by land; and the king finding the 
roads beſet, was obliged to make as diſ- 
graceful a retreat as that which Xerxes 
made from Greece; for, getting on board 
2 fiſher-boat, or ſmall veſſel, he Was 
tranſported to Berwick, where he thought 
' Himſelf oat of the reach of his enemies. 
Robert de Brus derived leſs glory from 
the ſucceſs of his arms, than from the 
noble uſe he made of his victory. He 
treated his priſoners with great humani- 
x 6 He expreſſed a ſenſible concern for 
e death of Sir Giles de Argentein, for 


. whom he had a particular regard. The 


bodies of the earl of ' Glouceſter and lord 
Clifford were ſent back to Edward; the 


the lord Monthermer, being an ancient 


friend of the Bruffan family was diſmiſſed 
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Without ranſom: and the other priſdners 
Were aſfured- of liberty as ſoon as a reaſon- 
able cartel ſhould be ſettled. 
Not was Brus more to be commended 
for his'courage and intrepidity in battle, 
than his equity and moderation in ſuc- 
ceſs. Inftead of making an irruption into 
England, while the whole kingdom was 
thrown into the utmoſt deſpondency by 
the late diſaſter, he offered terms of peace 
to Edward; and commiſſioners were ap- 
pointed by both princes to fix the con- 
ditions upon which it ſhould be conclud- 
ed. Conferences were accordingly begun 
at Durham, but the Scottiſh deputies de- 
manding, as a preliminary, that the king 
ſhould acknowledge Bruce's title, and the 
Any of their crown, Edward, 
weak and dejected as he was, would not 
agree t6- theſe terms, and the negotiation 


was broken off. . os 
Edward having ſtrengthened the fortifi- 
cations of Berwick, ſet out for Vork, 
where he convened a parliament, to con- 
ſult about the ſtate of public affairs, and 
ec a ſubſidy for the defence of the 
ingdom; but the barons, inſtead of com- 
lying with his requeſt, preferred a hea- 
ö complaint about the violation of the 


* 0 = 
ordinayces, and imputed his late mis- 


1 ſortunes 
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ſortunes to the advice of evil counſel» - 


lors, whom they now required wage to * | 
lace. | 
The king, conſcious of his own weak- 3 
neſs, and afraid of provoking. them by hies 
refractory behaviour, was obliged to grant 
their 1 Hugh d' Eſpenſer, who was 
now his great favourite, and was become 
almoſt as obnoxious to the nobility as ever 
Gaveſton had been, was obliged to abſcond; 
and his utter diſgrace, as well as that of 
the lord Beaumont, was only delayed for 
2 time, at the earneſt intreaties of the 
King. The chancellor, treaſurer, ſheriffs, 
= aches officers, were removed, and their 
places ſupplied by perſons nominated by the 
 confederate barons. 
IT he conſideration of meaſures for the _ 
covery of Scotland, was deferred till the 
next parliament, on account of the abſence 
of the earl of Hereford, and ſeveral other 
voblemen, who had been taken priſoners. at 
the battle of Bannockburn ; and, to remove = 
this impediment, a cartel was immediately 
eſtabliſned with the Scots, in conſequence 
| of which the-Engliſh were exchanged for 
the wife, ſiſter, and daughter of Robert de 
Brus, Donald earl of Mar, Radert 
af Ben U an and ſeveral 


= I” 


81 : 
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perſons of diſtinction, who had been taken 
in the courſe of the preceeding reign. - 
Bruce, incenſed at the king of England 
for having refuſed to acknowledge his title, 
detached his brother Edward and Sir James 
Douglas, with a ſtrong body of forces, to a 
invade the northern counties; and accord- 
ingly they waſted Northumberland, laid the 
biſhopric of Durham under contribution, 
and -advanced into Yorkſhire, where they 
burnt 'the towns of Appleby, Kirkwold, 
and other places. At the ſame time an- 
other party entered England, by Rediſdale 
and Tindale, where they committed the 
like depredations; and not only ſubdued 
all the country of Gilleſſand, but even 
compelled the inhabitants to ſwear allegi- 
| ance to the king of Scotland. . 
Edward's finances being almoſt exhauſt= 
ed, he convoked another parliament at. 
Weſtminſter, on the, twentieth day of Ja- 
nuary,* in order to obtain a ſubſidy, and 
| - deliberate about the ſtate of the realm, 
which was now in a moſt wretched condi- 
tion. The country was not only waſted by 
the enemy, but 2 by famine; — 


v 


the parliament perſuaded the king to iſſue 
zu edit againſt the monopolizers of pro- 
FTC 
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- viſions. | This ordinance was accordingly 

2 but was repealed in the follow- 
year, becauſe it was found, that, inftea 

off anſwering the intended purpoſe, 'it only 


increaſed the ſcarcity, eas bei One. the 
| price of „ia * wy "» 
To 


1 


| „ The A we ſn will not ihe „ ia "Rr 


to ſee an account-of the prices affixed to the ſeveral 
kinds of - proviſion, by this act of parliament, . Two 
1 eight ſhillings, of our preſent money, for the 
ox not fed with corn; if fed with corn, three 
pounds: twelve ſhillings :. a fat hog of two years old, 
ten ſhillings :, a fat weather unſhorn, a crown; if 
ſhorn, three ſhillings and fix-pence.: a fat gooſe, ſeven 
pence half-penny : a fat capon, ſix-pence: a fat hen, 
three-pence : two chickens, three-pence ; four pid- | 
geons, three-pence : two dozen of eggs, three - pence. 
BY % ag 7. Edu. II. N. 357 36. Tpod. Neuft. 


p. © Wet | 
0 . appears that butchers meat, even in this | 

time of great ſcarcity, was ſold by order of parlia- 
ment for about one third of the price which it 


now bears: poultry, ſomewhat lower, having now 


| riſen beyond its due proportion, on account of its 
| being conſidered as a delicacy ; a circumſtance. which, 
has a great influence in determining the -price of 
=" Wat in the more remote counties of Scot- 
nd, where delicacies are little regarded, 

poultry ie as cheap, if not cheaper, than butchers 
meat, But the'famine was ſo ſevere, that wheat was 
ſometimes ſold for about four pounds ten ſhillings a. 


Len „and commonly for three pounds, that is, con- 4 
ly abore wien. e 


"E'pward 1. | tit 


I's render the barons the more com- 


i and even the late ordinances, and 
ted commiſſioners to finiſh the per- 
415 ulation of the foreſts. 1 expedient. 
had the defired effect. The 7 ment, 


pleaſed with theſe conceſſions, voted a 


twentieth of moveables ; but as this aid 
was not ſufficient to anſwer the king's ne, 
_ ceflities, he required a loan from all the 
religious ſocieties in the kingdom, and 


iſſued writs aſcertainin hh the ſum gs 
pay accor ing to 


_ each eſtabliſhment. ſhou 

their abilities. 
Mean while, the Scots having equipped 

a few privateers, committed reat depre- 


dations ypon the Engliſh ſhips, while 
their land forces making an irtuption in- 
to England, laid waſte the bilhopric B 


Durham. * 
The king, apprized of theſe kofilities, 


collected ſome troops, and advanced as 


far as Berwick, from whence he ſent 


writs to the earl of Lancaſter, and Hen- 
ry- Piercy to attend him at Newcaſtle, with 


horſe and arms, by the fifteenth day of 


Auguſt, in order to aſſiſt him in his ex- 


dition into Scotland. 


The people, however, who had not yet : 


| recovered + from thetr conſternation, occa- 
Weg Loned 


pi the king confirmed the two char- 
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| Heutenant on the northern borders. 
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hardſhips they 
and mercileſs governours ; they had. often 
applied to the court of England for re- 
745 ; but all their W had been ne- 
orig Driven, Ty length, to deſpair by 
W 


— — A2 ——— 
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ſioned by the fatal battle of Bannockburn, 


| 1 little regard to this ſummons; and 


dward, unable to execute . deſign, Ie» 
Paired' the fortifications of ſom 


frontier towns, and then REP 4 * | 
don, leaving the earl of Pembroke hit 


At the ſame time he empowered Ba: 
mund le Boller, juſticiary of Ireland, to 


treat with the Iriſh chieftains for a body of 


forces to afliſt in the Scottiſh expedition, 


Which he purpoſed to reſume in the ſpring ; 


Put theſe people were ſo far from being 


? 2 to comply with his propoſal, that 1 
they 
deliver themſelves ſrom ork Engliſh yoke.. . 


ad actually formed a, reſolution. to 


They had long complained of the man 
1 under their er 4 


e iron-hand of oppre 5 they ſolicited J 
the aſſiſtance of Robert de Brus, to deli. 
ver them from the Engliſh yoke, an 


| provide, in caſe of ſucceſs, to acknow- | 


edge him, or his Nock, 3 as their , 


lawful ſovereign. _ 
Edward Byus, who” was young, — 5 

md ambitious, . perſuaded. his. 1 ta 
„ 


ee 


* 


u i beige the Se er I 
land; and was immediately ſupplied wit 
an army of fix thouſand men, and. a ſuffi 


0 


een. 2 in 
Viſter on the . twenty-fixth day o b May, de 


was preſently joined by a great number 
of the Iriſh, who flocked to his ſtandard 


from all quarters, Thus reinforced, he re- 


duced Dundalk, waſted Urgyle, and ex- 
pelled the Engliſh out of Ulſter, _ - . 

In order to oppoſe this bold _ invader, the 
Juſticiary collected a body of troops, the 
command of which he gave to the- earl of 
Ulſter; but theſe were entirely defeated 
near Coleraine, on the tenth of September. 


Edward, elated” with this victory, inveſted 


> the town of Carrick-Fergus, which he ſoon, 


compelled to ſurrender ;. and then almoſt all 


GONG 108 declared. gpins. che Kagtih 
government. Roger de M 4 
_ raiſed a conſiderable army, endeayoured to 


check the progreſs of the Scots; but he 
he ſuffered a total defeat at Henlis in 
| Meath, with the loſs of the beſt part of bis 


men. 

neighbourhood, over-ran. the whole county 
of Kildare, before the juſticiary was able to 
meet him in the feld 


army 


ortimer having 


Edward having taken ſeveral places in he 


meet him Feld; at length be ad- 5 
vanced againſt him, at the head of a ſtrong 


2 — — —— — — —— 
1 , * 4 +. 
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ment near Skitheries. 
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army, and was routed in a general engage- 


Mean while Robert de Brus made an 
irruption' into England, and inveſted the 
city of Carliſle ; but chat place was o 
bravely defended by Andrew de Harcla, th 
governour, that, after having been repulſed 
in ſeveral aſſaults, he was obliged to aban- 
don the ſiege. Had Robert ſucceeded. in 
this attempt, aud Edward effected the con- 
| queſt of Ireland, they would probably 
Have endeavoured to affiſt Llewellyn Bren, 
who "had lately raiſed an  infurre&tion in 
„% % ̃ iT. er 
- Llewellyn had enjoyed a [conſiderable 
poſt under the late earl of Glouceſter ; but 
being ffripped of his office, at the death of 


that nobleman, he was ſo highly incenſed 

| Ing the Welch into a rebellion.” 

le was but too ſucceſsful in his endea- 
vours; for he ſoon collected an army of 


at this affront, (as he conceived it) that he 
_ reſolved to exert his utmoſt efforts in dra - 

ten thouſand men, with which he reduced 
the caſtle of Caerfilly. The earl of 'Here- 


ford, andthe other lords of the Marches, 


having raiſed their followers, and being 
Joined by a body of troops ſent thither by 
the king, under the command of W. de 
Montacute, Llewellyn fled to the . 


— 
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tint, from:whence- he poured; down upon 
the detached parties of the Engliſh, / which 

he, ſometimes cut off; but at laſt, being 

ſurronnded on all bands, and ſeeing no 
probability of eſcaping, he offered to ſub- 
mit upon terms; and, theſe being rejected, 

ſurrendered at diſcretion. 3 03 2" 

In order to prevent the like commotions 

ſor the ſuture, Edward endeavoured to con- 

eiliate the affection of the Welch, by grant- 
ing them ſome new privileges and immu- 
nities. The fines commonly paid by the 
tenants to their lords, for the marriage of 
their daughters, were moderated: free- 

Holders were allowed to put their ſons (if 

they had more than one) into holy orders, 

| 3 the king's: licence; and to alienate 
their lands, for three years, to any of their 
down countrymen, except monks and other 
religious houſes; and orders were given for 
ohſerving the ordinances of Kennington, all 
ere 

Nor was Edward leſs careful in providing 

for the ſecurity of Ireland. He ſent a com- 
miſſion: to John de Hotham, empowering 
bim to raiſe money by the fale of ward - 

Rips, marriages, and other duties belong- 

ing to the crown in that country, in or- 

der to enable him to levy an army a- 
gainſt the Scottiſh invaders; he promiſed 

Vor. XII. „ re- 
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rewards and "encouragement to all thoſ# 
who ſhould maintain their allegiance to 
the Engliſh government, and give their 
 afliſtance in oppoſing the enemy; and com- 
manded the juſticiary to remove all offi _ 
cers that ſeemed unqualified for their re. 
ſpettive poſts. | 
In the month of September, Edwird 
publithed a writ for expelling” all the 
Flemings out of England, and directed 
letters to the magiſtrates of his French 
dominions, enjoining them to break off all 
correſpondence with that people, becauſe” 
they were conſidered as obeys to the nou of. 
France. 
This was Hover in hege of mw 
article in the treaty between Edward I. 
of England, and Philip the Fair of 
France, who had died in the courſe” of 
the preceding year, by which the two 
parties wefe bound to afford no ſhelter 
= protection to the enemies of enen 
er. | ; 3 CEN BI 
_ patliatmecit bay aſſembled at Lins 
coln - — the twenty - ſeventh day of Janu- 
ary;/*% the king declared that he had called 
them together, in order to concert e 
proper meaſures for reducing the 3 
8 Seorland; "Dor finding” en 9 
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eren l ite 
embark in ſuch an expedition, FM iſſued 
writs, enjoining the ſtrict obſervance of all 


the ordinances. and- perambulations; and 


the barons were ſo well pleaſed with. this 
extra 


conceſſion, that they voted a a 
ordinary ſupply for the maintenance of the 
, Scottiſh war. 

a . villa ge, 2 or hamlet, in | the king- 


was o furaiſh 


d of which he was to be maintain- 
= at the expence of his majeſty. Mar- 
. Ket, towns were taxed at a bt ber rate. io 

n to gd wk a IP bility ; 

roviſo, that. this 

ſhould 72 be | — 72 gr 

demands 
fo towns, boroughs, : and cities of the royal 
ſnes were exempted from the i 


ſition... The king ordered all the militia 
of England to re; him at 1 4 


by the enſying Midſummer; and to ſup 
port the charges of the projected lar 


| tion, the. 


- bles. 
1 "Edward, "canfiderin ring that nothing! could 
contribute: more to 


greement 


don one ſtout. 
ſoldier well armed uy accoutred, and pro- 
vided with ſubſiſtence for ſixty days, at 


precedent for the 
the h and the 


knights, citizens, and burgeſſes es 
anted a üiſteenth 1 all their n 


e ſucceſs of the un- 
„than a * harmony and a- 
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cement between bim and his barons, fe. 
olved to compromiſe all differences with 
the earl” of Lane; ller; Whom de now - 
fred to come in ige in his council. 
That nobleman accepted the inv Rated, | 
and was declared general of all the forces 
deſliged for the 4 rg e 9 
writs were iſſued, re —_— 
| ke 5 4 kn] b. J, Of ay OE 
E n land, to come and receive pr 
8 f kni ghthood* before the Trinky . 
ene „ 
Ape (clergy, at this parſia ament, "excuſes 
thetiſetves: m givin ing any aid on actount 
of the Fade Which now raped” with un. 
common violence, and rendered the coun- | 
yy one mourn ful ſcene of horror, death, 
an; nd defolation.” The wealthieſt e 
Were obliged to Jay afide "on 
and diſmils their . 1 55 
Were Kilfed with robber 72 U f ** 
tr ts were covered ich fp ble 
miſery and diſtreſs. 'Crouds | 125 wet 
and e nal” _—_ ſeen to 5 
want 0 and the he nts 
Ae in the midſt of 2 er off. 
: ere. who- ſoon, ſhared the ſame unhappy 
Tbe priſons were burft open, and 
the. criminals devoured by the furious 7 0 
pulace ; ; the” dead were e ende by che 
| Hong 3 
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living; the gravts were dug up, and'rob- 
=. 57 e 5s: —— the 
Tage of hunger; nay, to ſuch a terrible de- 
atnity prevail, that eden the 
mother was known to deſtroy and feed upon 
the fruit of her own womd: oo 
It is not to be imagined, that, in theſe 
dreadful circumſtances, the war could be 
carried on with any vigour. A ſew forces 
Were raiſed, and proceeded as far as New- 
Kullle, under the command of the earl of 
Laneaſter; but this army was not ſo much 
intended to perform any ſervice of impor- 
. tance, as to give weight to a negociation 
which was "now on foot between the two 
The earl of Angus, Maurice Berkley, 
and Richard Horfly, were empowered to 
"conclude a truce wich the enemy, and con- 
_ ferences were immediately opened on the 
fubject; but the Scots inſiſting on too high 
terms, and Edward being unwilling o 
make any coneeſſions, the treaty miſcar- 
2 and the ſeaſon for action was entirely 
The rendezvous of the army had been 
poſtponed till the tenth day of Auguſt, in 
- Hopes that matters would have been adjuſt- 
_ ed in an amicable manner; and the earl of 
| Hancaſter was ſtrongly ſuſpected of having 
. ͤ ˙ _ *wour 
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favoured Bruce, who did not fall to avail 
himſelf of the wretched ſituatiom of Eng- 
land. About Midſummer he, adyanted-into 

Yorkſhire, where he ravaged the 
for the ſpace of ſisty miles, and ret | 
into his own dominiona with an immenſe 
bodty. F-05071 bation. od. e ee 
4 Robert, truſting | to the weak and infee- 
bled: ſtate of England, and the diſſentions 
that prevailed among the great barons, ap- 


pointed Douglas guardian of the kingdem, 


and went over to Ireland with: an army. of 
thirty thouſand men, in order to finiſh. 45 
redudion of that country. 

Edward de Brus had been worked by the 
jules and obliged to take refuge 4 
mong + the. mountains of Ulſter, where a fa- 
mine, ſimilar to that of England, prevent- 
ed him from extending his conqueſts. Ne- 
vertheleſs, he had aſſumed the title of king; 
maintained the appearance of a court; and 
even eſtabliſned a form of government, for 
deciding matters of property; and being 


nao reinſorced with ſuch a powerful body 


of troops, under the command of his bro- 
ther, he conſidered” the expulſion ef the 
: Engliſh as a certain event, and according- 
» * crowned king of Ireland, at Dun- 


* 
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ee Sovteaere-alfifdied. by We, O. Neale. 


Connors, and other Iriſh. ſepts, who 


Wire dem in gtezt nambers3 And, thus 


l the country: they made an attempt Aer 
Dublin, but were . z and, inſtead of 
dtawing any material advantage from this 
expedition, they were almoſt. entirely de- 
_ +Rroyed by ſickneſs and famine, which was 
o ſevere that they were glad to live upon 
the fleſh of dogs and horſes; ſo that Robert 
was obliged to relinquiſh the enterpriſe and 
return to his own country, leaving his bro- 
ther fill maſter of Ulſter. - 
It is not likely that a prince of ſo much 


- prudence 'as Robert, would have engaged 


in ſuch à ridiculous project, had he not 
acted in concert with the diſcontented part 
of the Engliſt barons. It was commonly 
temarked, that when the Scots invaded the 
northern counties, they always ſpared the 
lands of the earl of Lancaſter, Who, on that 
account, was ſuſpected of favouring the 
views of the Scottiſn king. This n 
was farther ſtrengthened by his ſubſequent 
conduct; for he did not attend at the 
general rendezvous in Auguſt; and his 
example was followed by all his adhe- 
rents, SS 7 "0 
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"ee ro} from the . Hense 
ſent freſh orders to Lancaſter, and the other 
| barons; to repair to Newcaſtle on the Gxth- 
day of October, and ſummoned all the 
cn des to the northward of the Prent, 
eſſed of lands to the amount of fifty 
e ear and . to attend him 
with horſe and arms, to proceed in the 
expedition te Scotland,” on e of for- 
ne r Aeg c ee - 
Whether e & te is 
ſummons, Bay not thought pro- 
r to inform us; but it is certain that 
VB dward made ſome attempts upon Scotland, 
in which, however, he did not ſucceed. 
5 was defeated b Douglas, in ſeveral 
_ Kirmiſhes 3 and a body of troops which 
landed in Fife, were N Pollen to their ſhips | 
with the loſs of five hundred men, 
Edward had taken the croſs a little be- 
fore the death of his father; and the pope, 
| - who. was bent upon a cruſade for the fe- 
covery of Paleſtine, had granted a Ne” 
| tenth of all the eccleſiaſtical revenues a 
_  kingdom,. for defraying the expence of that 
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exptdition'z but as the war with Scotland 
evented him from performing bis vow, 
Olement commanded” both princes to agree 
| wo triice for two years, on pain of ExXcom- 
muntcation';z and ſent over two eardittaſ# 5 
the terms of the eee 
| ln another bull he fulininated the 088 
<enſure againſt all thoſe who flioold "attack 
the dominions of Edward, and (included 
Nobert de Brus and bis brother in that 
ſentence, unleſs oy would deſiſt From bo- 
R 
The nuncios (whoſe names were 1 
celin de Oſſa, and Lucas de Fieſehi) met 
with a friendly reception from the King at 
Nottingbam, from whence they continued 
their! journey for Scotland, attended by 
Jord  Beauth6nt and his brother, who had 
lately been raiſed to the ſee of Durham. 
When they had advanced as far as 
7 Alte, they were attacked and plundered 
57% Silbert de Middleton, and a party of 
$ adhberents, who had, at firſt, taken arms 
10 oppoſe” the inroads of the Scots, but 
had now turned robbers. The two bro 
khers were carried away priſoners; but the 
legates were permitted to proceed to Dur- 
; we arm they eee Middle- 
#34 I WY "toy 
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ton, who was aſterwards taken and ane ; 
MB as a common robber. 


.. The. cardinals, doubtful of the diſp 
on of Bruce, ſent meſſengers to — of 

him of their approach z and theſe re! | 
with an anſwer, im rting, that, ul 
they altered the fi ription of their et- 
ters to him, po % inſtead of governqur, 
_ called, him king of Scotland, he would 


neither give them an audience, nor alle. 


them to enter his kingdom. po. 
OT endeavoured, however, to execute 

one part of their comwiſſion. They ſent 
Adam de Newꝛton, guardian of, the Fran- 

ciſcans at Berwick, with the pope's bulls 


to Robert, who lay with his forces at 


Old Comus, making the neceſſary. 1 | 
rations for undertaking ..the ſiege of that 
fortreſs, Adam was uſed with great civili- 
ty, as well as .on., account of his charac- 
ter, as of the ſafſe:conda@ he had obtain- 
ed, but was not admitted to an audience, 
though he proclaimed the truce and the 
ſentence of ex communication in the mid - 


die af dne camp, and was allowed to;de- 


part without, moleſtation. lh 
But before he reached 8 bee, 
ſurp rized on the road, and ſtripped of his 
bulls and letters, which were, probably, 
' conveyed to Bruce. The pope, W | 
5 N of 
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f Roberts  obſtinacy,” ſent word to the 


cardinals to publiſh the ſentence of ex- 


communication "againſt him and all bis 


adherents, with an interdict on their lands 
and ons; and theſe cenſures were 


iſſued on the borders in the courſe of the | 


following year, though they did no Preju- 
diee to t pul of his affairs. 


The cardinals were more ſucceſsful in 


their (endeavours to accommodate all dif- 


ferences between the king and the earl of 
Lancaſter, who ftill entertained a ſecret 
gradge againſt each other. The counteſs 
of - Lancaſter had been carried off from her 
houſe at 'Caniford in Dorſetſhire, to the 


celle of Rye gate, by a knight, WhO held 


of the earl of Surrey. 


This cavalier, was a perſon of a moſt X 


_ deformed figure; lame, Hhunch- backed, and 
of a peeviſh and perverſe diſpoſition, He 


earl; alledged he had cohabited with her 
BT her huſband; and, by an action brought 
in the king's cott at Weſtminſter, de- 


% 


the Gran royal, the firſt ſubje& in En 


claimed the lady in conſequence of a con- 


tract previous to | her marriage with the 


manded the earldoms of Lincoln and Sa- 
"I of which ſhe was heireſs. © 


Such an outrage” could not fail to raf. | 


rate the earl of Lancaſter, a prince of 


land, 


ae LR rec r 
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fand, and a man who. was, naturally of a 


baughty, and overbearing diſpoſition; but 


| > that which. gave him the moſt exquilte - 


pain, was the ſcandalogs behaviour of the 
counteſs, who gloned in her ane. nm E 
art in the proſecation. 

He conſidered the ugly knight. "as: 2 
mere tool in the hands of the earl of Sur- 


rey i and had good reaſon to ſuſpect that 


the king was concerned in this cruel at- 
tempt. againſt his honour and his 3 


for, when he applied to his majeſty for 


redreſs, and inſiſted upon his. is diſcarding 
from court the authors of this villainous 
action, Edward replied, that he would not 
difplace his ſervants for his pleaſure; but 


would find a way to puniſh him for his i 
_— fogance and preſumption. _ 


Lancaſter inflamed, as might 3 


be expected, with the moſt 1 75 
ſentment, reſolved to do himſelf ri 

force of arms, and with that view jt 
a body of eighteen thouſand men. The 
king, conſcious of his own inability o 
contend with ſuch 2 powerful antagouitt, 
had ' recourſe to the pope's Jegates, who 


interpoſed their good offices with ſo much 


_ neal. and — 1 that an accommodation 


was effected to the ſeeming 8 of 
* parties. At ide fame * il 
adyiled 
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advifed him to appeaſe the diſcontents of 
the ue pvp le, by confirming the ordinances, 
aid the two Charters, without thoſe ſalvos 
Jor the or . e which were ſonund to 

of theſe —_— none: 
Bone. 


He amuſed them with a ae anſwer, 
pe ſummoned a parliament to meet 
at Lincoln on the twenty-ſeventh day of 
N when he afſured the cardinals 
ould redreſs all the grievances of bis 
ſubjects; and the legates, who were equallß 
rant of the king s character, and of 
Engliſh conſtitution, were highly 
I charmed with (his mark of his + condeſeen 
at T ? 
Vor. XII. 0 R ae They 


SAD % | 
+ About this time there ſtarted vp a e to : 
e crown, who alledged, that he was the true ſon 
by Fdwath I. but that he had been ſtolen away in 
bo infancy, and his preſent majeſty ſubſtituted in 
| ſtead, Upon making this declaration at Oxford, 
he was committed to prifan- by the chancellor of 
the univerſity ; and, being afterward removed to North- 
ampton, was tried, condemned, and executed. | 
25 oon after, while the king was one day dining i in 
public in Weſtminſter-hall, 3 woman in a maſk cime 
en horſeback, and delivered him a letter. Edward, 
defirous of org” the contents, gave order for read- 
ing it aloud,, But he was equally ſurpriſed. and en- 
vey when he heard himſelf reproached with 
cowardier, 
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| "They. endeavoured, though in vain, 10 
ena ſome cannons” in favour” ef ths 
pa al power, and even infinuated x oye Aa 
I would ſoon be publiſhed for prohi- 
biting pluralities, and conferring upon His 
holineſs the right of preſenting to bene | 
fices; but, finding the whole nation was 
determined to oppoſe ſuch a meaſure, they 
returned to Italy, after having iſſued 2 
ſentence of excommunication and interdi& 
—_” the king and kingdom of Scot- 
Bruce, regardleſs of b e laid 
Gege to the caſtle of Berwick, which he 
is faid to have reduced by bribin the 
governour. Being thus become maſter of 
that important fortreſs, he 'rayaged the 
county of Northumberland, where he ſur- 
: ined the caſtles of Werk, Harbottle and 
G feaford'; and, returning home with a 
g 12 5 booty, e N with 8 


| ee tyranny, — and al hy evils 1 | 


troduoced in his reign, The woman being ſeized” and 


examined, declared that ſhe had been employed by a 
certain Knight, who inſtantly made his appearance, 
and, inſtead of denying, avowed and 4 the ac- 

tion; and Edward was ſo conſcious of his own guilt, 
and ls little able to maintain the dignity of his ches 
rater, that he was obliged to ſmother his reſentment; 
and allow | the > night to eſcape unpuniſhet. 


Ws. 
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That nobleman advanced into Yorkſhire, 
there: he burnt the towns of Northaller- 
ton and Boroughbridge, and obliged the 
inhabitants of Rippon to purchale .. their 
afety. by paying a large ſum of money. 
Then penetrating farther into England than 
they had ever done before, they reduced 
Scarborough and | Shipton to athes; and 


"Thus laden with plunder, and enriched with 


228 priſoners of note, they marched 

dack to their own county. 
Edward had ſuffered ſo ſeverely by his 

diflenſions with the earl of Lancaſter, that 
he now reſolved, if poſſible, to accommo- 
date all his differences with that noble- 
man, and a treaty for that purpoſe. was im- 
mediately ſet on foot; the parliament was 
prorogued to the month of July, and the 

Place changed to Northampton. 

The king, however, was extremely un- 
willing to confirm the ordinances, and Lan- 
Kaſter woold liſten to no terms until that 
article ſhould be granted. This negocia- 
tion, in all probability, would have proved 
abortive, had not the invaſion. of the Scots 
| rack the king with ſuch a pannic, that 
he was glad to 83 the diſpute 
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They endeavoured, tho in vain, 
enact 1 cannons in 143 of Fe 


E al power, and even inſinuated that 
1 would ſoon be publiſhed for proki- 
| biting pluralities, and conferring” upon is 
| holineſs the right of preſenting to bene» 
fices; but, finding the whole nation was 
determined to oppoſe ſuch a meaſure, they 
returned to Italy, after having iſſued a 

ſentence of excommunication and interdicg 
* the king and kingdom of Scot- 

Bruce, regardleſs of theſe ene laid 
ſege to the caſtle of Berwick, which he 


is ſaid to have reduced by bribing . = 
governour. 3 thus become maſter of 
or 


that important fortteſs, he ravaged the 
| count of Northumberland, where he ſur- 
rized the caſtles of Werk, Harbottle and 
Medford; and, regarniog. home with 

large booty, ny; bone with 1 


me tyranny, . and al thi evils — 
troduced in his reign. The woman being ſeized” and 
examined, declared that ſhe had been employed by a 
certain Knight, who inſtantly made his appearance, 
and, inſtead of denying, avowed and juſtified the ac- 
tion; and Edward was ſo conſcious of his own guilt, 
and ſo little” able to maintain the dignity of his cha- 
racter, that he was obliged to ſmother his reſentment; 
and allow the Knight to _ — 3 


mesiiateiy ſet on foot; the parliament ,was | 
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zug party to invade England in ano- - 
er garter. e 
That nobleman advanced into Vorkſhire, 
here he burnt the towns of Northaller- 
ton and Boroughbridge, and obliged the 
inhabitants of Rippon to purchale - their 
ſafety. by paying à large ſum of money. 

Then penetrating farther into England than 
they had ever done before, they reduced 
Scarborough and Shipton to aſhes, and 
thus laden with plunder, and enriched with 

| ſeveral. priſoners of note, they marched 
back to their own county. 
Edward had ſuffered ſo ſeverely by his 
diſſenſions with the earl of Lancaſter, that 
he now reſolved, if poſlible, to accommo- 
date all his differences with that .noble- 
man, and a treaty for that purpoſe. was im- 


prorogued to the month of July, and the 
| 8 to Northampton. 
The king, however, was extremely un- 
willing to confirm the ordinances, and Lan- 
Kaſtet woold liſten to no terms until that 
article ſhould , be granted. This negocia- 
tion, in all probability, would have proved 
abortive, had not the invaſion of the Scots 
fuck the king with ſuch a pannic, that 
he was glad to r the diſpute 
Ren | 8 in 
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1 1 manner the barons" —— 


1 25 accotdin ply / reed to confirm . 
_ ordinances, and conſented to a prog 
dy which eight biſhops, four earls 4 
many barons, ſhould be a ppointed- for his 
ſtanding council; two of "the firſt e 
and one of esch of the others to atte 
2 in their turns, to aſſiſt the 

ich / their advice in all his mean, wart 
the intervals of parliament, ' © | 

It was ſtipulated that Lancaſter; and 1 
ae, ſhould have a full and free ar- 
don for all the miſdemeanours of "which 
they might have been guilty ; and that he 
ſhould releaſe and acquit all perſons'who 
had done him injury, excepting ſuch ſaits - 
and actions as depended between him and 
the earl of Surrey. Several biſhops, earls, 
and barons, undertook for the executzow of 
theſe articles, which were ſigned on the 
niuth day of Auguſt, and afterwards con- 
fr med in parliament. e 

Matters being thus happily adjuſted; the 
king” had an interview! with Lancaſter; at 


Hathern in Leiceſterſhire, and that 'noble- 


man was reconciled to the earl of Surtey : 
Hugh d'Eſpenſer, the elder, retired” from 
2 F and 3 was 1 entirely i in the 
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bend of ene barons, who' now condutied 
che affairs of the nation 
s Edward was determined to reſatss the j 
proſecution of the Scottiſh war, he re] aired 
% Fork, where, on the twentieth day of 
Ober, he convéked a -arfidnobt? in | 
which the late agreement atid pardon were 
_ ratified and confirmed ; and here he receiy- i 
ed the agreeable news of a complete viRtoi | 
Obtained by his on; over Edward 
s in Ireland. 
The \archbiſhop- of Dublin having been | | 
appointed juſticiary of that kingdom, had | 
conſtituted John Bermingham general of the 
_* Englih army, which was greatly reinforced | 
/ a ſtrong y of troops from England. 4 


2 bv. ail in Ulſter, and his brother q 
Robert adviſed him not to abandon that 1 


advantageous poſt, nor venture a þ 
engagement, until he ſhould come to his a 4 


Hiftance with a freſh body of forces. 
© Edward was tuo headbrokg and jnipety- 
cus to follow this prudent Ade He Was 
deſirous of engroſſing the whole glory o | 
Eoniquering Ireland, and, reſolving to ſigna- | 
nie himſelf by ſome important ſtroke, be- 4 
fore the arrival of his brother, he ad- if 
vituced apainſt the Engliſh, at the head o. 
x ſmall body,” not exceeding ſix thouſand i 
mei. Ws 
"GI £4 a: R 3 | "Won 
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_raſhneſs ; he was attacked by the-Englith, . 
in the neighbourhood of undalk, 1 with 
ſuch fary and impetuoſity, that, aft a 
gallant reſiſtance, his forces were totally. 
ment. Ris, La die 44 41 9 
The king was no ſooner informed of the 
defeat and death of Edward de Brus, than 
be reſolved to take advantage of the con- 
ſternation of the enemy, by marching di- 
recti into Scotland. With this view he. 

collected a large body of troops, and a go 
number of ſhips ro ſupply them with prowi- 

ſions; but as the barons were unwilling (o 

undertake an expedition in the winter ſea- 
| ſon, and the clergy refuſed to grant a ſub- 
ſidy without the pope's permiſhon, he was 
2 to delay his deſign till the enſuing 
pPIng.-: X oats ing „ 

— 5 while he ſent High d' Eſpenſer to 
the court of Rome, to procure à licence 
from dis holineſs, and to complain of the 
partiality and favour which he ſhewed to 
the Scots, who were encouraged to expect a 
N 0 of the cenſures that had been 
iſſue againſt them. 5 . 


He likewiſe ſent deputies to the earl Mi 
Flanders, and his other allies on the Con- 
tivent, to remonſtrate againſt the counte- 


nance and protection which they afforded to 
the ſubjects of Robert de Brus, whom they 


4 8 ent ſovereign. But, notwithſtanding 
the 


and barons gave an eighteenth of their f 


rents; the cities and boroughs granted a 
twelfth of their effects; and the clergy a- 
Freed to a tenth of their revenues, having, 


% . 
% - S$© 8 - , 4 
: * 


e Sib ene 10 ee 
The troops were ordered to rendezvous 


at Newcaſtle, by the tenth day of June ; 
and all the military tenants of the crown 
were ſummoned to repair thither, wich 


Warrenne, Pembroke, Arundel, and Here- 
_ ford, with the co-heirs of the late earl of 


Glouceſter, and a great number of barons, 


attended with their followers; and, as the 


king had promiſed to every ſoldier all 
the booty he ſhould take to the amount 
of one hundred pounds, an incredible 


A. P. 1319. 


did not ſcruple to acknowledge as an inde- 


ſe. remonſtrances, Robert's title was nor 


5 number 
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Humber of infantry convened at the time 
r place appointed. 

A the month of july. Edward A128 
Himſelf. ut the head of this formida 
army, advanced towards" Berwick; which 
he inveſted by land, whilſt the fleet of 
che Cinque-Parts blocked: up the” hacer 
fo * to prevent the garri of. and citizens 
fr receivin ſy lies men or 
n no) fgh e 
ThE liege was aſted with great vigour 
and! reſolution; and the place "was defend- 
ed with no leſs bravery by the great fle- 
ard of Scotland, ſon-in- au/ of dobert de 
Brus, Who withſtood: ſeveral furious aſſaults, a 
in one of which the Eag lit a ally 5 
mounted the ramparts. 

The beſiegers were placed 1 ſuch an 
advantageous ſituation; that Robert durſt 
not attempt to farce their entrenehments; 
and he therefore reſolved ae en 4 
, depredations in Vorkſhire, h oping, ; 
means, 'make them” relingaith "their bY 


| _— . 
ear whites tle" queen on müdel 1 a 
village near Vork, in the greateſt ſe- 
:eurity,” little apprehenſive of any" danger 
from the Scots, who, ſhe imagined, were 
12007 much . in the ws of 
| err 
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that own country, to-think of making oy 
incurſion into England. 

Nobert formed a plot for ſurpriting al 
princeſs ; and the lord Douglas being en- 
truſted with the execution, advanced at 
the head of a choſen body of men, with 
ſo much ſecrecy and expedition, chat the 
attempt would probably have ſucceeded, 
had it not been for an unforeſeen acci- 
dent. One of his ſpies being ſeized at 
York, was put to the torture, and diſco- 
vered” the whole ſecret, in conſequence of 
which, the queen was removed o Vork, 
and from thence <ondued to Noninghany 
a place of greater & 
The archbiſhop of Vor conſidering that 
the enemy were ſtill ignorant of the late 
diſcovery, reſolved, if poſſible, to ſurprize 
them in his turn. With that view, he 
collected his tenants, vaſſals, and clergy, 
to the number of ten thouſand, and, on 
me twentieth of September, maxchid i- 
A towards Mitton on the Swale, where, 
he was aſſured by the ſpy, the Scots in- 
tended to fix their quarters on that day. 
Me hoped he ſhould be able to come 
zon them unawares ; but he was diſap- 
pointed. Douglas had already received in- 
1 of his approach, and drawn up 
men in order of 2 and as the 
. Englich 
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Engliſh advanced with the wind in their 
aw. he ordered a great quantity of. we 
ſttraw / to be ſet on fire, the ſmoke: of which 
| blinding their eyes, and the diſagreeable: 
ſmell annoying "TO" ſenſes, he ruſhed up- 
en them with ſuch irreſiſtible fury, that 
| 5 were immedtately routed, three thou - 
ſand of them being killed upon the * 


or drowned in the river. 


The king, informed of this difater, 
raiſed. the fiege of Berwick, and, dividin 
his army — two bodies, 4 5 
to intercept the enemy in their retreat; 
but Douglas, who 2 well * _ 
all the defiles and private | apy 
the ſnare, and returned to own coun 
y with an immenſe booty. 

The miſcarriage at Berwick gave 1 
| diſcontent * the whole. body of the na- 
2 The . had been carried on wik 

.unremitted vigour, that it was gene- 
rally ſuppoſed hes place would ſoon be 
ſurrendered, or taken by force, when the 
King happened to ſay he would commit 

— overnment of the caſile to Hugh d E= 
benſer, and that.) of the town to Roger Da- 
The aaa were fo 3 diſuiaked 

wich .this declaration, that they began to 
_ abate. of their 3 a . "—_w_= 


Fe A 2 . 
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ber abandoned the enterprize, with the earl 

o Laficaſter, who, on that account, was 
branded as 4 traitor. There were even 
ſome people hardy enough to affirm, that | 
ue had concerted the plot for ſurprizing | 
the queen, and that Robert de Brus hack 
debauched him from his allegiance to his 
ſovereign, by a bribe of forty thouſand 


Lancaſter, enraged at theſe injurious aſ- 

perſions, applied to the king, and offered 
to aſſert his innocence in ſingle combat 
againſt any perſon that ſhould dare to ac 

_ cuſe him of theſe crimes; but this offer 

did not remove the ſuſpicion, though no- 

body accepted the challenge. ' ' © 


The northern counties were now ſo ex- 
hauſted- by the continual incurſions and 
depredations of the enemy, that the Scots 
had nothing to expect from another inva- 
| fon, and the Engliſh themſelves were ſo 
- /harraſſed and fatigued by the long con- 

tinuance of the war, that both people be- 
gan ſeriouſly to think of a peace. Safe- 
conducts were accordingly granted to ten 

Scottiſn deputies, who repaired to New- 

caſtle to treat with the Engliſh commiſſi- 
oners; and after long debates and alterca= 
tions, a truce was concluded for two years, 
to the great joy of Edward, who, to in- 
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demnify his northern ſabjeQs for the loſſes 
they had ſuſtained, excuſed them from the 
md which they had formedy. te to 


a ear had done no. homage to the 
crown of France from the time 2 Philip 
the Fair: Lewis Hutin had admitted has 
excuſes; but Philip le Long having em- 
moned him to ſwear fealty for Ponthi 
kad ſeized that province on account 
bis non · compliance. Being now, however, 
at peace with Scotland, and the kin — 
enjoying a perfect tranquillity, he reſolved 
to obey the ſummons, and accordingly 
| baving appointed Aymer, earl of Pembroke. 
uardian of the realm, he ſet fail. for 
| Fran rance, under the protection of a fafe- 
TOY which he. bad obtained from 
tip: 
| Hate performed the tel homage . 
Guienne and Ponthien, the laſt of he 4 
was reſtored to him upon his taking the 
oath, he returned to England, and . "om | 
bled a parliament, at Weſtminſter, in the 
beginning of October. All the great lords 
attended, except the earl of Lancaſter, 
who ſent ProxIEs, with his - excuſe; and 
m_—_ arlngaces. were e made for reform- 


Fliaen: 0 A. p. 2 83 
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jng the diforders which had long prevailed, 
 Elpecially in the weſtern. counties. 

be common people had formed un- 
lawful confederacies and aſſociations, over- 
awing juries, extorting verdicts, nee 
the adminiſtration of juſtice, robbing parks, 
burning houſes, and murdering in 4 5p 
with equal wantonneſs and impunity; gad 
a law was now made for infliting condign 
puniſhment upon all who eee 
couraged theſe enormities. 
'There was another reſolution taken in 5 
this parliament, which is no leſs worthy 
_ of commendation. The F lemings had hi- 
therto ſupplied the Scots with arms 9nd 
proviſions, notwithſtanding their bei 
Alliance with the Eaglich nation, a 4 
A . of the repeated remonſtrances a- 
kat unfair practice. They had even 
Seck and plundered ſome Engliſh ſhips ; 
and all the ſteps. taken to procure xedreſs 
f. theſe nne! had hitherto , . 


the king England was al of the Britich 

1 at * goods and merchandize taken 
| Ta the Engliſh within theſe ſeas, ought 
be eo hos as taken within the realm 7 


nd the captors tried % the ing v s ja 
Vor. XII. 
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that ſuits about theſe depredations ſhould 
be determined according to law and reaſon ; 
And that all perſons concerned in ſuch de- 

predations, and —— receiving the 
prize goods, either in whole or in part 
—_— be charged and puniſhed accord- 
a The. Scots had writ a ſenſible and pa- 
thetic letter to the pope, explaining the na- 
ture of the quarrel between them and the 
Engliſh, and beſeeching him not only to re- 
move the cenſure denounced againſt them, 
but alſo to uſe his influence with Edward 
nin putting an end to that bloody and de- 
ſtructive war, which had raged ſo long to 
the rain of both nations. 
Though the pope did not think. proper 
to grant the former part of their petition, 
he ſent a bull to the king of England, ad- 
viſing him. to reſtore l to the iſland. 
In compliance with this advice, Edward 
appointed the archbiſhop of Vork, the bi- 
| ſhop of Carliſle, Robert Baldock archdeacon 
of Middleſex, and Geoffry Sctoop, as his, 
commiſſioners, to treat with the Scottiſh; 
deputies, about''an accommodation. The 
king of France demanded that his ambaſ- 
ſadors' migiit be preſent at the conferences; 
but Edward, who ſuſpected Philip to be & 
ſecret friend of Robert de Brus, refuſed to 
wa 4 ; 5 „ 154 comply 
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5 20 with his requeſt, and the negotia- 
abortive. - 


I hc” | The populace of London had lately been 


guilty of many enormities. They had raiſed. 


ſeveral tumults and riots, on account of 


5, being unequally aſſeſſed ; and, in one f 


ther inſurrections, they had killed a Lom- 


5 | bard. As the magiſtrates were ſuſpected of 


having connived at theſe diſorders,” a com- 
miſſion was given to ſome itinerant juſtices 
to hold a court in the Tower, and try the 
offenders.“ The ma yoralty was ſeized into 
_ the, hands of the Dor, and Robert de 
1 was appointed guardian of the 


* the liberties were ſoon reſtored, 
and Hamon de Chigwell choſen mayor, this 
Affair. occaſioned a great deal of ill blood 


| _ among the citizens. They conſidered their 


being. ſummoned to the Tower, as a vio- 
lation of their privileges; and this, with all 

their other grievances, they wa "v0 to the 
evil advice of the two d'Eſpenſers, a ag 
whom therefore they conceived 10 mo 
placable hatred. 

Theſe two miniſtein, indeed, were now 
become obnoxious to the whole nation. 
"TRE: ther, was 2 man of you courage, 
; Footy ; WF end 
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prudence, and integrity; * and had past 
through all the ſcenes of life to the 1 
= year of his age, with an unblemillicd 
er. His greateſt, if not his ont 
fault, was his blind attachment to his Jon; 
who reſembled Gavefton not mere in his 
perſonal accompliſhments, than in his pride, 
ance, and ambition. He had firſt been 
thruſt into the office of chamberlain of che 
houſhold, by the eart of Lancaſter ; in 
which ſtation he behaved: with ſo much 
liteneſs and addrefs, and with fach an 
mplicit obedience- to all the King's come 
made that he at laſt - gained the ſame aſ- 
| . him, which Gereſton had 
formerly enj 
_ © Having thos inferaated himſelf late he” 
mou graces 'of his ſovereign, he began to) 
orget his original benefactors, and treat 
the greateſt and moſt potent of the nobility, 
with the moſt unſufferable indifference, and 
the moſt ſupercilious conte mpt. Poſſeſſed 
of the ſupreme direction of public affairs, 
endeavoured to exalt bis own power and 
fortune, upon the ruins of all thoſe wich 
whom he had any connexion. F 
He had married Eleanor, one of eas 
heireſſes of Gilbert de Clare, late earl of 
_ Glouceſter, and, in virtse of this marriage, 
Ko a the * Part of nnn. „ 


— 
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bei um unſatisfied with this large eſtate, 
he encroached upon the ſhares of his 
wife's two ſiſters, and even devoured, inf 


| 74 imagination, 41. * lads" in the neigh- 


 bourhood.: © 

„He ſeized wk caſte of, Newport Gn. 
Hug h de Audely, who had married one of 
his 8 and afterwards compelled 7 5 
him to grant a conveyance confirming” his 
poſſefon : he likewiſe perſuaded the 
to reſume the 21 of ſome caſtles he > 

given to Roger de Mortimer, and beſtow 

them upon him. 

But the moſt exceptionable part 'of hls: 
conduct, and that which drew upon him che 


Wrath and reſentment of the barons, was 


His diſpute wich John de Mowbray, who 
nad married Aliva, daughter of Wilſiam de 
Braouſe, lord of Gower. William had, by 
à ſpecial deed; granted the lands and ho- 
1 ner Gbucr to- his daughter Aliva, and 
his ſon-in-law Mowbray, and to the heirs 
of their bodies lawfully begotten, | with the 
remainder to Haomphry de Bohun, 7 a 
Hereford, and tas heirs. i gp 
In virtue of this grant, Mowbray | | 
entered upon the poſſeflion of the rg 2 
without a licence from the king, of whom ' 
it was held in capite; and this omiſſion 
1 — with a ö pre. 
0 7. tent 
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© text for ſuing Mowbray, -and. TI 


ſentence by whak the lands were 
feited. + 
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this violation of their privileges, reſolved to 


bombe the pride of this inſolent minion, 


with whoſe - inſatiable avarice they were all 
well acquainted, and whoſe power and in- 
fluence they had all reaſon to dread. Hugh 
d' Audeley was deſirous of recovering his 


callle-o6:NMewport ; : Roger Damory, who 


had married Elizabeth, the third . 
of Glouceſter, had either ſuffered or ap- 
ehended the like injuſtice; Roger de 
Mortimer of Chirke, and his nephew, Ro- 
ger of Wigmore, reſented the loſs of their, 
caſtles; John de Mowbrav, and the (carl 
of Here ford, were highly incenſed againſt 
him ſor ſeizing the lands of Gower; Ro- 


ger de Clifford was provoked at the bad 
treatment his mother had received in 2 


diſpute between her and d' Eſpenſer, a- 


bout the eſtate of her nephew Thomas. de EE 


Clare; the other barons of the marthes: 
foreſaw that what had been the fate of 
theſe noblemen, would, one day, prove 
heir own caſe, ſhould, d'Eſpenſer be al- 
lowed to proceed in the ſame arbitrary and 
deſpotie manner; and all of them reſolved 
0 * their.) — efforts in effefting tha 

ruin 
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ruin of that haughty and rapacious a- : 
rte. To: FEI 4544 
Unable, however, as they were, to. pro- ® 

cute redreſs in a legal way, they deter- 
mined to take vengeance upon him by force 
of arms, and applied to the earl of Lan- 
caſter for aſliftance, which they eaſily ob- 
tained. Encouraged by this addition of 
firengeh, they began to hold conſnita« 1. 
tion in different places, to concert the | 
per meaſures for rf og their ſcheme in- 
to execution, ithſtanding the expreſs 
orders of his goers. "wg Feu ſuch 
ſeditious meetings. x 

At length; they took the, field at the bead : 
of ten thouſand men, and ſent a meſſage to, 


the king, inſiſting 2 Hugh d'Eſpenſer's 


being immediately diſmiſſed from court, 
8 committed to priſon, in order to ſtand. 
his trial, and anſwer to the crimes and miſ- 
demeanours laid to his charge, and threat - 
ening, in caſe of refuſal, to renounce their 
allegiance, and inffict condign puniſhment 
upon the culprit by their own authority. _. 
Edward, alarmed at theſe menaces, re- 
paired to Glouceſter, where he ſummoned 
the malecontents to meet him; bat they 
_ refuſed to 'obey the ſummons. Then he pro- 
_ ceeded ta Briſtol, in order to "Foam for the. 
_ 290 parts, and, if poſſible, 2 7 
* Pr 


 _ confiſcated. 
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wes the rebellion in its inſaney. But find 
4 that he had not à force ſuMicient for 
that purpoſe,” le was obliged to content 


27] 


ak with reducing” the caſtle of Bris- 


vel belonging to Roger 


Damory, and er- 
dering the lands ber Hy 


He no ſhone! A oc on hiv" return” for 
London, than the barons comtnenced hoſli- 
lities, and inveſted the caſtle of Newport, 

which they ſoon took, and delivered to the 


right owner. They proceeded with the 
Fan eaſe in reducing Fl the fortreſſes be- 


longing to Hugh d'Eſpenſer; and, meet- 


ing with no oppoſition,” laid waſte his whole 
eſtate in Glamorganſhire, killed his ſer- 
vants, burnt his houſes, deſtroyed his parks,” 


carried off his cattle,' and committed ſuch 


4 terrible havock and devaſtation, that the | 


Pes is faid to have — 222 to wore chan 
8 EL! thoeſand on 


gh” Wei to be | 
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M. RIDER beg 8 Lebe to 
G2 inform the Public, that, 
! from a Miſtake in calculating 
his original Manuſcript, and a 
large Quantity of ' freſh Mate- 
fials, which, with much Labour 

and Difficulty, lie hath fince pro- | 
ceured from the Mos zb and. 
bother Re poſitories, he finds this 

5 Work wat ſwell to a greater 
Bulk than he at firſt propoſed 
or intended; but as he has Rea- 
S fon to think, from a Multitude 
of Letters he has received from 
his Purchaſers, that they would 
| rather chuſe to have a regular 
and complete Hiſtory though 
- Extended to a greater Length, 

| than 


F 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
than a partial and imperfect 


5 Abridgment though compriſed | 


within a narrower Compals, | e 
18 determined to proceed in the 
Manner he has hitherto done; 3 
aſſuring them, at the ſame time, 

that nothing ſhall be admitted 

into this Work but what is of an 


intereſting and important Na- - 


tyre, and that it ſhall be com- 


| Prehended in as ſmall a Number 


of Volumes, as is conſiſtent with. 
a faithful Relation of Facts and 
_ Circumſtances, and with the 
Entertainment and Satisfaction 
of the Reader, whoſe Encour- 
3 agement he ſhall always endea- 
vour to merit, and whoſe good 


Opinion he ſhall ever be he proud, - 


to Potts, | 


